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Mr. Bryan gave notice 
pier in ing ata sent public meet- 
ant Sages ing that he should 
continue in politics, actively opposing 
“any party or doctrine that violates 
American ideals and the true principles 
of human liberty.” Some of his support- 
ers make dire predictions of. coming dis- 
aster. Mr. “ Coin” Harvey, disturbed 
by visions of “ riots, martial law and mis- 
ery in the congested centers, of the 
North,” has sought a home in Arkansas 


because, he says, there are no large cities 
or “ extremely rich people ” in that State. 
Mr. Debs, also, the Social Democratic 
candidate, prophesies that the streets will 
be “ saturated ” with the blood of work- 


ingmen. A great majority of the peo- 
ple, however, take the result of the elec- 
tion quietly and with an apparent confi- 
dence that general ruin is not impend- 
ing. The official returns in Nebraska 
show at last a Republican majority of 
seven on joint ballot in the legislature, 
which insures the election of two Repub- 
lican Senators. There will be an excit- 
ing session of the legislature in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Quay has already lost sev- 
eral members whom he counted on his 
side, and his opponents say he cannot get 
the majority needed for an election to the 
Senate. In Kentucky the Republicans 
will make no contest over the election of 
Governor Beckham, saying that there is 
no tribunal to which they can appeal with 
any hope of an impartial hearing. They 
assert that Yerkes was really elected, and 
has been robbed of his office by wholesale 
frauds under the Goebel law. Addicks 
will at last be sent to the Senate from 
Delaware, unless the Republicans who 


oppose him shall make an agreement with 
the Democrats. There are two senatorial 
seats to be filled, and it is said that the 
combination cannot be made unless the 
Republican foes of Addicks give the 
Democrats one of them, which they are 
unwilling to do. The leaders of the Sil- 
ver Republican party have decided that 
they will become Democrats. Dr. Leon- 
ard W. Bacon, the Anti-Imperialist elec- 
tor in Connecticut, received 36 votes in 
that State. The President has asked all 
the members of his cabinet to remain with 
him during his second term; Attorney- 
General Griggs will retire on March 4th 
next, but it is not known that there will 
be any other vacancy to be filled. The 
prominent subjects of legislation at the 
approaching short session of Congress 
will be army reorganization, the inter- 
oceanic canal, the apportionment, the sub- 
sidy bill and a reduction of war taxes. 
General Miles recommends that the per- 
manent military force be one man for 
each thousand of population, or about 
76,000, and says that at the present time 
there are in this country only one-fourth 
as many troops as are required to care for 
and to man seacoast fortifications upon 
which $55,000,000 have been expended. 
Estimates of the probable reduction of 
war taxes range from $15,000,000 to 
$40,000,000. It is understood in Wash- 
ington that the Republican majority will 
not attempt to reduce the representation 
in the House of those Southern States in 
which large numbers of negroes have 
been disfranchised. The President, it is 
asserted, opposes such an undertaking. 
The long controversy over the price of 
steel armor plates for naval vessels is 
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ended, the Carnegie and Bethlehem com- 
panies having agreed to supply about 25,- 
ooo tons of first-class Krupp plates at 
$420 per ton, while the Government ac- 
cepts a liability for contingent royalties, 
which may increase the price to $455. 
The companies originally asked $545, and 
their latest bid was $490. The contract, 
including 11,000 tons of less costly plates, 
calls for the expenditure of more than 
$15,000,000. . 


Richard Croker sailed 
for Europe on Satur- 
day last, a few hours 
after he had caused the appointment of 
a Committee of five Tammany office- 
holders to “ investigate the moral condi- 
tions of the city and receive suggestions 
for the correction of abuses.” This ac- 
tion appears to have been precipitated by 
a letter which Mayor Van Wyck received 
on the morning of the 15th inst. from 
Bishop Potter of the Episcopal diocese 
of New York. On the afternoon of the 
same day was held the meeting of the 
Tammany Executive Committee at which 
the Committee of Investigation was ap- 
pointed; but the Bishop’s letter was not 
given to the public by the Mayor until the 
morning of the 17th. The Bishop pro- 
tested, in most emphatic terms, against 
the protection of vice by the police, espe- 
cially in the crowded tenement districts 
of the “ East side,” where the Episcopal 
Church maintains an institution for the 
religious education and social improve- 
ment of the people. Clergymen con- 
nected with that institution, when they 
complained to a police captain and even 
to a higher authority about the deplorable 
conditions existing in the neighborhood 
of it, were met with “ insolent derision ” 
and “the coarsest insult.» The Bishop 
wrote in a spirit of intense indignation of 
“the base complicity of the police with 
the lowest forms of vice and crime,” as- 
serting that “ the situation is one of com- 
mon and open notoriety and of such a na- 
ture as may well make us a byword and 
a hissing among the nations of the 
world,” and calling upon the Mayor to 
protect the residents of the tenement dis- 
tricts by the exercise of his authority. In 
reply the Mayor promised to use all his 
power to right the wrongs as to which 
complaint was made. He directed the 
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President of the Police Board to make 
searching inquiry, punish the guilty, and 
enforce the laws. At the meeting of the 
Tammany Committee, the President of 
the Hebrew Educational Alliance, at 
Croker’s request, described the demoral- 
izing conditions against which the Al- 
liance was forced to contend in its work 
in the tenement districts, and referred to 
the assertion so frequently made that 
Tammany received the greater part of its 
revenue from the protection of vice and 
crime. Then the committee was ap- 
pointed, the members being President 
Nixon of the Bridge Commission, Presi- 
dent Clausen of the Park Board, Fire 
Commissioner Scannell, President 
Murphy of the Board of Health, and 
Commissioner Keller of the Department 
of Charities. Before adjournment 
Croker denied that he had ever received 
a dollar from gambling houses or other 
disorderly places. “If any one of you,” 
said he, “ is collecting money from them, 
you had better get out of the organiza- 
tion.” He also attacked sharply the 
leader of the Assembly District in which 
the Alliance works, because the latter as- 
serted that some of the charges about im- 
morality in it were not true. In published 
interviews Commissioners Keller and 
Nixon, and President York of the Police 
Board, admit that the evil conditions ex- 
ist as described by the complainants, and 
Mr. Keller accepts the explanation that 
the police protect vice and crime for pay. 
The action of the committee is awaited by 
good citizens with some curiosity. Dr. 
Parkhurst calls the movement “a cow- 
ardly bluff.” One of the offending police 
captains has been transferred to another 
station. Croker does not intend to re- 
turn before next July. As he went on 
board the steamer he remarked that New 
York was the best governed city in the 
world. a 


Nicaragua appears 
to be ready, and even 
anxious, to begin ne- 
gotiations with our Government for the 
construction of the projected canal. The 
Minister to the United States from that 
country, Sefior Corea, has returned to 
Washington after a visit of four months 
among his own people; and he reports 
that President Zelaya and his Cabinet are 
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awaiting with deep interest the action of 
Congress. He has full authority to fa- 
cilitate negotiations, and he remarks that 
the present Government of Nicaragua is 
composed of progressive men who will 
do all they can to promote the undertak- 
ing. The long pending disagreement be- 
tween Nicaragua and Costa Rica has at 
last been removed, and the relations be- 
tween the two countries are now very 
close and cordial. No concession to any 
corporation now prevents them from giv- 
ing full power and a clear title to our 
Government, the contract with the Eyre- 
Cragin Syndicate having been nullified 
in strict accordance with the terms of it. 
A report comes from Washington that 
Nicaragua will suggest the payment of 
$5,000,000 and an annual rental in re- 
turn for such a right of way as our Gov- 
ernment may desire. While the bill pend- 
ing in Congress relates only to the Nic- 
aragua route, it is said that at least one 
member of the Interoceanic Canal Com- 
mission prefers the Panama route and 
project. At last accounts the Commis- 
sion was not ready to submit its long de- 
layed report. The engineers employed by 
Nicaragua to inspect the ten miles of 
railroad constructed along the canal route 
by the old Maritime Canal Company, and 
recently seized by the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, find that the road is in very 
good condition, and recommend that it be 
extended for eighteen miles to Sara- 
piqui, on the San Juan River, from which 
point to the lake there is open naviga- 
tion throughout the year for steamboats. 
This extension, it is pointed out, would 
be of much value to Western Nicaragua 
because it would greatly reduce the cost 
of transportation between that part of the 
country and Atlantic ports. 
ot 


The subject of discussion in 
the Constitutional Conven- 
tion last week was the elec- 
tion of delegates in Havana, the Com- 
mittee on Credentials having recom- 
mended that those elected on the face of 
the returns be retained. There was a 
sharp debate, Gualberto Gomez asserting 
that the Cuban Government officers in 
Havana had used their power to control 
the election machinery in the interest of 
the candidates of the National party. A 
notable speech was made by Sefior 
Giberga of the old Autonomist party, the 
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leading Conservative in the convention. 
He severely criticised the methods of the 
leaders of the National party in the city, 
declaring that there was the gravest evi- 
dence of fraud and that the chief culprits 
were Secretary of State Tamayo and 
Civil Governor Nunez. Incidentally he 
expressed the opinion that there could be 
no settlement of the questions before the 
convention without a proper understand- 
ing with the United States, which would 
be perfectly compatible with independ- 
ence. After Secretary Tamayo had de- 
fended himself, the committee’s report 
was adopted by a vote of 21 to 5, and thus 
all the Havana delegates were admitted. 
The purpose of Secretary Root’s visit to 
the island is both to restore his health and 
to become thoroughly informed as to the 
needs of the situation. By an order of 
the War Department the military depart- 
ment of Porto Rico will be discontinued 
on December 15th, and the island will be 
attached to the Department of the East. 
This change involves the withdrawal of a 
part of the garrison. There will remain 
on the island only the regiment of natives, 
with a battalion of infantry and two 
batteries of artillery. General Davis will 
be Inspector-General at Manila. Ina re- 
cent report concerning the telegraph sys- 
tem of Porto Rico, General Greely points 
out that it is still operated by the Signal 
Corps of the army. If it should be oper- 
ated by the Post Office Department at 
Washington, he says, the expense would 
be very heavy; if the lines should be 
transferred to the insular government, 
the cost of maintenance would be a great 
burden for the island treasury ; the easiest 
and most natural solution of the problem, 
in his judgment, would be to continue the 
present conditions. No new legislation 
would be required to provide for the con- 
tinued maintenance and use of the lines 
as a military telegraph system by the Sig- 
nal Corps. There are now in the schools 
of Porto Rico 800 teachers (of whom 100 
are Americans) and 38,000 pupils; and 
the Commissioner of Education reports 
that 300,000 children are without school 
facilities. 
rd 


At the recent election, the 
Biection in first held on the islands since 
Hawaii 
: they were annexed, the 
whites were defeated. Robert W. Wil- 
cox, known as the leader of the Independ- 
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ent Rovalist party, and the candidate of 
the natives, was elected Delegate to Con- 
gress by a small plurality, receiving 3,632 
votes, against 3,563 cast for Samuel Par- 
ker, Republican, and 1,468 given to 
Prince David, the candidate of the Demo- 
crats. The natives at the same time 
gained control of the legislature. Wil- 
cox’s course during the campaign was 
that of a demagogue, and some of his 
leading supporters in their public ad- 
dresses promised that Queen Liliuokalani 
should be restored to the throne. The 
new Delegate was educated in Italy, at 
the Military School in Turin. In that 
country he married Princess Victoria 
Colonna de Sigliana, from ‘whom he was 
separated after a time. He was promi- 
nently interested in several revolutionary 
movements on the islands, and for par- 
ticipation in one of them was imprisoned. 
It is said that Parker, the defeated Re- 
publican candidate, will be sent to Wash- 
ington as an unofficial representative of 
the interests of the white residents, and 
that Congress will be asked to restrict the 
suffrage by a property qualification. The 
census shows that the population of the 
islands is 154,001, the increase having 
been 41 per cent. since 1896, and 71 per 
cent. in ten years. A little more than 
one-third of the people reside on the is- 
land of Oahu, and the city of Honolulu, 
which is on that island, has a population 
of nearly 40,000. The only islands in 
which there has not been an increase since 
1890 are Molokai (where the leper settle- 
ment is situated) and Lanai. These show 
a decline of 11 per cent. and a population 
of only 2,500 at the present.time. 
rr] 


... The American forces 
bi’ Pulippine have undertaken a series 
slands ° 

of aggressive movements 

against the insurgents, notably on the is- 
land of Samar, where General Lukban 
and his followers have held the entire ter- 
ritory, except three garrisoned towns on 
the coast. Among the engagements of 
last week was an attack by General Grant 
upon an insurgent stronghold thirty-five 
miles north of Manila. The Filipinos 
were dislodged and fifty of them were 
killed. The Taft Commission is evident- 
lv hard at work. A bureau of statistics 
is to be established, with a chief statisti- 
cian, empowered to secure any informa- 
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tion which shall be authorized in refer- 
ence to business and other subjects ; and 
punishments are provided for those who 
refuse to give information, or for officials 
who make public confidential information 
received. The Civil Service Board, whose 
rules are more strict than those in the 
United States, has suffered a serious loss 
in the death of Dr. Joaquin Gonzales, its 
His successor is the Hon. 
Cayetono Arellano, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court in the Philippines; and 
the other two members are Americans, 
W. L. Pepperman and L. M. Kiggin, who 
act as secretary and chief examiner. Mr. 
Pepperman has had seven years’ experi- 
ence in civil service work as examiner 
in this country, and was private secretary 
to Theodore Roosevelt and also to Judge 
Taft. He has been two years in the 
Philippines, and was private stenog- 
rapher for the Schurman Commission. 
Mr. Kiggin has been connected with the 
Civil Service Commission of the United 
States, and is a graduate at law of 
Georgetown and Columbia universities. 
The corporation of Yale University has 
voted to give free tuition to five Filipinos 
of exceptional fitness and high character, 
to be selected by Judge Taft. The Nor- 
mal School Board of Minnesota has de- 
cided to educate eight Filipinos in the 
Normal schools of that State. Civil 
Service Commissioner Procter has sought 
to ascertain from the presidents of sev- 
eral universities and colleges to what ex- 
tent they will support a plan for the free 
education of Filipinos at such institutions 
here, and is greatly encouraged by the 
replies he has received. He has now set 
out to raise a fund for the assistance of 
the young men while they are pursuing 


their studies. 
& 


Church The movement for the closer 
Fed federation of churches and 
eration d ESA : 3 
enominations in our coun 

try has received a noteworthy impulse by 
the action of the convention held in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., November 13th and 14th. 
This was a delegated body, and its mem- 
bership numbered representatives of 
Methodist Conferences, Presbyterian and 
Reformed Synods, Baptist and Congre- 
gational State Associations. Individual 
members of Episcopal, Lutheran and 
other communions were invited to take 











part in the proceedings. While the great 
public meeting on Tuesday evening, over 
which Governor Roosevelt presided, at- 
tracted more general attention, it is evi- 
dent that the spirit and unanimity of ac- 
tion that culminated in the organization 
of a State Federation of Churches was 
the most significant part of this coming 
together. The constitution of the Fed- 
eration provides that the denominations 
uniting in its work shall act through a 
council made up of representation upon a 
numerical basis. Local federations also 
have opportunity for representation. A 
strong official board will have charge of 
the interests of the Federation in its first 
year of service. The president is Rev. 
H. H. Stebbins, D.D., of Rochester. The 
names on the Executive Committee of 
Dean Brooks, E. N. Packard, D.D., G. B. 
Spalding, D.D., J. W. Phillips, D.D., and 
others prominent in civic and religious 
life, give assurances of effective service. 
The convention in all its deliberations 
was in full sympathy with Dr. Wills, of 
Oswego, who, in the course of an address 
in which he emphasized the need of fed- 
eration in order to prevent the waste of. 
money and energy, said: 

“Church federation is warranted. It is not 
rainbow-chasing. This movement is practical. 
The people are longing to get together, Church 


federation is imperative. It must be had as a 
condition of Church life.” 


J 


The last session of the 
Church Congress of 
the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, held at Providence, R. I., 
furnished an excellent illustration of the 
value of such gatherings and of the in- 
creasing influence which’ they exert. 
With no legislative authority they yet 
have a genuine power in church life, as 
was well set forth by Bishop McVickar 
in his address of welcome. It has been 
in these congresses that have come up 
the best discussions on such subjects as 
the relation of the Episcopal to other 
churches, the degree to which ritual 
should be observed, the divorce laws, the 
attitude of the Church toward war, so- 
cial evils, material prosperity and mis- 
sions, home and foreign. In this Con- 
gress Bishop Randolph brought Vir- 
ginia’s greetings and pleaded for a great 
catholicity of heart, which should over- 
Dower intellectual differences, and Dr. 
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McConnell, of Brooklyn, urged that af- 
filiation should be sought with the Prot- 
estant Churches with whom they are 
bound in closest ties, rather than with 
a Greek Church, which has in response 
to repeated appeals for intercourse of- 
fered to bury them when dead, while de- 
clining any communion with them while 
living, or with a body of “ Catholics ” 
so “old” as to be practically dead. The 
ritualists looked with interest to Bishop 
Hall, of Vermont, an “ advanced church- 
man,” and some time Cowley Father, as 
he presented a practical argument for 
prayers for the dead, and for confession, 
while the Broad Church party was still 
fully represented. War was another 
theme, and Captain Mahan was _ its 
exponent, with Chaplain Vandewater 
and some others, to argue for its 
righteousness under certain conditions, 
while Bishop Hall and others de- 
clared it always and everywhere an 
evil. Christian Science, too, came in 
for its share of notice, the free dis- 
cussion showing the courage of con- 
victions both for and against, as well as 
along the medial way which is so attrac- 
tive to many. Thus one after another of 
the topics that men have to meet in the 
daily presence of pastoral and educa- 
tional life was discussed and, if not set- 
tled, at least clarified. 


os 


The recent visit of President © 
Salles, of Brazil, to President 

Roca, of Argentina, has caused 

great rejoicing in both republics. Altho 

officially the visit was only a return call : 
to pay back last year’s visit of President 
Roca to Rio de Janeiro, everybody be- 
lieves it signalizes some sort of a com- 
pact for the concerted action of both 
countries in South American interna- 
tional politics. Such action would be 
especially significant, in view of the dis- 
pute, now becoming acute, between Chile 
and Peru over the Tacna-Arica prov- 
inces, and the fact that Argentina and 
Brazil are inclined to side against Chile. 
If the two latter should agree on any line 
of action they could doubtless dominate 
any Latin American combination brought 
against them. In Argentina a new po- 
litical party is to be formed, whose watch- 
word will be “tax reform.” The Gov- 
ernment has also given a large concession 
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of land in the interior tropical provinces 
to 20,000 Japanese farmers, who will set- 
tle on it. It will be a very interesting ex- 
periment in colonization; for the Japan- 
ese come from a highly cultivated hill 
country into a land of vast plains and 
virgin wildernesses. The revolution in 
Colombia that was said to be put down 
some months ago is alive again and 
widespread. It is a most remarkable 
fact that this revolution has caused the 
loss of thousands upon thousands of lives, 
and yet no one seems to know anything 
about it. Cities are taken and retaken, 
generals are killed, neighboring repub- 
lics are accused of helping the insurgents, 
business is paralyzed, towns are razed to 
the ground, and yet there seems to be no 
principle involved, no wrong to be re- 
dressed by either party’s victory. The 
telegraph is censored, of course, but no 
two accounts of the revolution tell the 
same story, except that the revolution is 
growing very fast. 


The Close of The Praccoar rapes 
The Exposition ah OCR Seen 

- November 12th with 
a blaze of illumination and a night féte, 
which, however, was marred by a cold 
drizzly rain. Notwithstanding a very 
general impression to the contrary, it is 
asserted that the Exposition was a de- 
cided success. The official statistics show 
that more: than. 50,000,000 people had 
passed through the gates. Skeptics, in- 
deed, point to the fact that on the last 
day five tickets were required from each 
person, implying a somewhat novel form 
of ballot stuffing ; but, even when allow- 
ance is made for these quinqueplicate 
tickets, the total is comfortably large. 
The largest single day’s admission is said 
to have been about 600,000. In this, 
however, Chicago surpassed Paris with 
over 700,000, tho: the total of less than 
20,000,000 was much smaller. It is per- 
haps significant that among the foreign 
visitors, Germany ranked first, with Bel- 
gium second and England, first in 1889, 
far in the rear. America seems to have 
done fairly well. The financial record, 
it is claimed, is excellent, the treasury re- 
ceipts alone showing an increase of $20,- 
000,000, or. nearly one-half of what 
France expended on the exposition, en- 
tirely apart from the surplus of Parisian 
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octroi duties, and the permarient value of 
quais, bridges and improved transporta- 
tion facilities. Quite an effort was made 
to persuade the authorities to continue the 
Exposition, but beyond extending its 
term one week, they refused, and wisely, 
as the buildings already showed signs of 
weather wear, and plaster and paint were 
rapidly becoming dilapidated. The only 
vestige that will remain will be the im- 
mense hothouses on the north bank of 
the Seine and the art palaces. Accord- 
ing to a plan submitted to the Municipal 
Council all the buildings on the Champ 
de Mars and the Trocadero are to be 
demolished and the center of the grounds 
maintained in the form of gardens for 
the adornment of the city, while the wide 
border is to be sold for mansions and 
hotels—the site not to be again used for 
Exposition purpose. 
s 


Lord Rosebery has come 
Lord Rosebery 1 the fore a English 
politics in a way that many look upon as 
very significant. Without assuming any 
positive leadership, as yet at least, altho 
it is reported that advances have been 
made to him by the Liberal party, he has 
taken occasion at different times to set 
forth his ideal policy. The most noted 
instance of this was in a recent address 
when installed Lord Rector of the Glas- 
gow University. The subject was “ The 
British Empire,” and in very vivid and 
telling terms he described the altered con- 
ditions which had brought the whole 
world into competition with England in 
her mercantile and manufacturing inter- 
ests and methods, and compelled her to 
remodel her State machinery and educa- 
tional methods and become more busi- 
nesslike and thorough in war, commerce 
and diplomacy, and look to the training 
of first-class men for the struggle ahead, 
as upon such would depend the future of 
the empire. It is described as less a po- 
litical harangue than a warning that the 
coming years would be a period of fierce 
international rivalry in the arts of war 
and peace, and that every class of society 
must be trained for the responsibility of 
power. A most interesting part of the 
address was a vision of what in his view 
might have happened had the elder Pitt, 
when he became Prime Minister, not left 
the House of Commons for the accept- 
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ance of a peerage, but remained to guide 
the politics of the empire. In his view 
had this been the case the thirteen colo- 
nies would have been preserved tothe Brit- 
ish Crown, the Reform bill of 1832 
would have passed much earlier, there 
would have been a self-adjusting system 
of representation, and in due time when 
the majority of the seats in the Imperial 
Parliament should belong to the section 
beyond the seas, the empire would have 
been moved solemnly across the Atlantic, 
Britain becoming an historical shrine, the 
European outpost of the world empire. 
Vivid as is the picture of the procession 
across the Atlantic of the greatest sov- 
ereign and the greatest fleet in the uni- 
verse, Parliament, Government and Min- 
isters departing solemnly for another 
hemisphere, the chief value of the address 
lay in its setting forth of the ex-Premier’s 
conception as to what constituted a gen- 
uine and legitimate imperialism, and it is 
upon this that rests the hope, which is 
evidently increasing,.that the Liberal 
party may under his leadership, strength- 
ened and clarified by his years of opposi- 
tion and retirement, gain a new hold upon 
English policy and guide it to a stronger, 
more just and more permanent leadership 
among the nations of the world. 
8 

The German Reichstag opened 

on November 14th, and Em- 

peror William in his speech 
from the throne outlined the Imperial 
policy both abroad and at home. As 
usual with him the former took prece- 
dence, but a decided change was notice- 
able in it. There was none of the se- 
vere talk and unreasonable bluster that 
has characterized so many of his deliv- 
erances, and the tone is described by- the 
English press as conservative and mod- 
erate. There is no hint of separation in 
policy in China from the other Powers, 
and while there is evident the intention 
to secure full punishment of the guilty, 
there is manifest also a willingness to 
Walve minor considerations for the more 
important one of peace. The references 
to the agreement with England are stu- 
diously careful, and there is no oppor- 
tunity given for hostile interpretation. 
There is a courteously phrased expres- 
sion of regret that he had been obliged 
under the peculiar circumstances to take 
action in China, involving heavy expense, 
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without consulting the Reichstag, but he 
had no doubt that as soon as the 
matter could be fully explained the needed 
funds would be forthcoming. The world 
at large is coming to watch the Emperor’s 
speeches with considerable admiration. 
Even an evidently unfriendly French 
writer describes him as “ the only one ina 
divided, pusillanimous and powerless 
Europe who has a will, a policy and an 
aim,” and every one sets himself to dis- 
cover the aim. The advent of Count 
von Bilow to office is looked upon as in- 
dicating a more complete accord between 
the throne and the chancellorship than 
has been true in the past, and the Anglo- 
German agreement is not unnaturally 
scrutinized very carefully to see what 
possible germs of Imperial policy it may 
contain. So far, however, it appears to 
be a very harmless document of value for 
ts implications and possibilities rather 
than its positive features. 
sa 


In Germany, “ the land 
of thinkers and au- 
thors,” in recent months 
the burning question of the day in the 
higher educational departments deals 
with the value or necessity of Greek in 
the preliminary work for a university 
and professional career. Is a higher ed- 
ucation possible without Greek? As mat- 
ters now stand, only the graduates of the 
nine years’ Greek gymnasium course are 
admitted to all the courses in the univer- 
sities, while the graduates of the nine 
years’ Latin, but non-Greek course in 
the Real gymnasium, and of the purely 
scientific and non-classical nine years’ 
course in the Oberrealschulen, can be- 
come candidates for degrees only in cer- 
tain courses, and in some institutions the 
graduate of the latter schools in none. 
As a consequence a decided anti-Greek 
reaction has set in, and it is only too ap- 
parent that the protagonists of the lan- 
guage of Plato and Homer are on the de- 
fense and are seeking to save what they 
can. At the National Educational Con- 
vention, held several months ago in Ber- 
lin, and called together by the State au- 
thorities, with representation of all the 
grades and classes of secondary and uni- 
versity institutions of learning, it was 
only with difficulty that the proposition 
was defeated to remove the Greek en- 
tirely from the courses demanded for ad- 
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mission to full university privileges and 


degrees in any of the departments. Only 
a compromise with the adversaries of the 
Greek made its retention possible, this 
compromise consisting in an agreement 
of the friends of this language to Submit 
a radically new scheme for the study of 
this language in the secondary schools. 
The preparation of this revision was in- 
trusted to the famous Berlin philologian, 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, the 
successor of Ernst Curtius in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and himself a prince of 
classical savants and translators. This 
revision scheme has now appeared and is 
being circulated. as “manuscript,” 1.¢., 
privately, but is being discussed at a 
lively rate by educational journals. Wil- 
amowitz has published his proposals in 
the shape of a chrestomathy, with the 
necessary Prolegomena explaining the 
proposed changes. He maintains that 
the existing hostility to this language is 
owing entirely to false methods of teach- 
ing. The proposed changes are these: 
1, The first author to be read in the Greek 
course is to be Homer, but the study of 
this author is to be limited to two years, 
it being four years at present; 2, The in- 
troduction of a new chrestomathy for 
course of reading in the middle classes, 
this chrestomathy to contain systematic- 
ally arranged selections from the whole 
range of Greek literature, thereby vastly 
enlarging the horizon of the student in 
this department; 3, Philosophical prose 
is to be confined to the last year of the 
curriculum. The new scheme has found 
friend and foe. Among the latter the 
ablest representative of. the traditional 
ideas is Professor Paul Caner, who be- 
lieves that this curtailment of the Greek 
is virtually a deathblow to the human- 
istic gymnasium and all the historic foun- 
dation of a solid education. Others ap- 
prove, on the ground that it is better to 
save what can be saved than to lose all. 
The Government will have the final ad- 
justment of the CONEEQUESSY: 


The negotiations between 

beth ten the Powers and China 
g continue in a rather desul- 
tory way. While the Ministers ‘appear 
to be agreed on certain points, there 
seems to be very little assurance that it 
will be possible to carry out even all of 
those, and in the support of others there 


ye 


is apparently little heartiness. .Accord- 
ing to the latest news, Minister Conger 
looks upon the situation as favorable “ to 
the early beginning of negotiations for a 
preliminary settlement.” This is encour- 
aging so far as it goes, but to those who 
are anxious to see some definite result of 
these varied conferences it appears. rather 
unsatisfactory. The foreign merchants 
are bringing whatever: pressure they can 
to bear in favor of promptness, but as to 
just-what is to be secured by this prompt- 
ness and how it is to be accomplished 


they do not seem to be in entire accord. 


News from the Chinese Court is nat- 
urally very unreliable. All sorts of re- 
ports come in, and yet the actual situa- 
tion is practically unknown. The Em- 
press Dowager is reported to be increas- 
ingly ill, also to have affirmed that it was 
out of the question to punish General 
Tung fu Hsian, inasmuch.as he is in com- 
mand of the troops that protect her, a 
statement which would naturally be true 
whether she made it or not. There are 
reports of varying degrees of contumely 
heaped upon the different princes and 
mandarins who have been leaders in the 
Boxer development, but the traditional 
equanimity with which the Chinese bear 
degradation, in the certainty of not very 
remote restoration, does not lead to great 
confidence in the effectiveness of such ac- 
tion. Nevertheless such reports as have 
been made to our Government by Minis- 
ter Wu to the effect that Prince Tuan and 
Prince Chwang have been deprived of 
their rank, other princes imprisoned, de- 
graded, etc., and the man who, next to 
Tuan and the General, has been most re- 
sponsible for the situation, exiled to the 
furthest boundary of the empire, cannot 
but have a measurably good effect. Mean- 
while the punitive expeditions continue, 
tho one cannot but suspect that they are 
as much in the interests of curiosity and 
Oriental research as in those of peace, 
for so far they have apparently accom- 
plished very little beyond securing booty 
and exasperating the Chinese, and the 
foreigners are more and more inclined to 
object to them as doing more harm than 
good. As to the revolt in South China 
it is difficult to form a correct idea. A 
little while ago it was announced that the 


leaders had acknowledged that it was 


premature, then it reappeared, and now 
justwhere it stands it is not easy to affirm: 
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HE suggestion that a special edu- 
cation may be necessary for li- 
brary work still awakens occa- 

sional surprise: “Why, what has a li- 
brarian to do but to get certain books and 


- hand them out to the people who wish to 


read them ?—and we are all of us getting 
books and handling them. A librarian 
should have some intelligence, of course, 
a love of books and a pleasant manner. 
One is not even sure about the pleasant 
manner, for many accepted librarians 
have had a crabbed one. Intelligence 
and a love of books; perhaps one should 
add ‘wide reading.’ If one could add 
also a bit of writing, so much the better— 
on the theory that one who has produced 
a book will be the more competent to es- 
timate and make useful the books pro- 
duced by other people—tho this is not 
necessarily so in any other art. The li- 
brarian in chief—in a library for scholars 
—must, of course, himself be a scholar. 
He should first of all be a scholar. But 
for the assistants, even in such a library, 
surely intelligence—and amiability (per- 
haps)—and a love of books.” 

These impressions receive somewhat 
of a shock when confronted with the 
qualifications now generally deemed nec- 
essary for service—even the subordinate 
service—in an active library. There is 
demanded a knowledge of knowledge 
somewhat more specific than is implied 
in a “ mere love of books; ” aud there is 
now very generally demanded a training 
which regards the library rather as a com- 
plicated machine to be constructed and 
operated than as a mere collection of 
units to be brought together and distrib- 
uted upon demand. - The qualifications of 
the librarian in chief now vary greatly 
from those formerly deemed sufficient ; 
he has large property interests to handle, 
a large staff to direct, large disburse- 
ments to control—a large business, in 
short, to administer. Scholarship may 


consist with capacity for this work, but it 
is in no sense a conclusive evidence of it. 
As to the assistants, the tendency is now 
to demand qualifications which can be se- 





Education for Library Work. 


By Herbert Putnam, 


“Liprarian oF Concress. 


cured only through a special course of 
education, serious in nature and specific 
in purpose. This is so even in Europe, 
where the defect in library administra- 
tion has certainly not been a defect of 
scholarship. In Austria, Italy, France 
and Germany there are now definite 
courses of instruction for those purpos- 
ing to enter the service of the Govern- 
mental libraries, and a definite test, by 
examination, of the qualification of ap- 
plicants for even the apprentice service. 
It is interesting to review the provisions 
thus far made for the substantial agree- 
ment which they indicate as to the qual- 
ifications requisite. 

In Austria the initiative was taken in 
1862, when the subject was considered 
by direction of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, the topics suggested for study 
being a survey of the sciences, literature, 
general history, paleography in relation 
to bibliography, and library economy. In 
1864 a decree was issued requiring of 
candidates for service in the Govern- 
mental libraries proof of university stud-- 
ies and a knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages—lItalian, French and English, or 
an equivalent—e. g., Slavic (German, of 
course, being presumed). Ten years la- 
ter courses in bibliography and in classi- 
fication were prescribed for the third year 
pupils of the Institute for Historical Re- 
search—a department of the University 
of Vienna. 

In Italy an attempt at Governmental 
regulation was nearly contemporaneous, 
a competitive test of candidates for the 
office of sub-librarian or sub-custodian 
of manuscripts in Governmental libraries 
having been instituted as early as 1865. 
The requirements included certificate of 
birth, good conduct and good health; the 
equivalent of a Doctorate, or a diploma 
from the School of Paleography at Flor- 


ence. But these were only the prelimi- 
naries. They were to be followed by an 


examination which included foreign lan- 
guages, and a thesis on some subject 
drawn from Italian literature. 

These requirements still hold, and they 
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are now rendered more precise by a pre- 
scribed course in technical bibliography, 
the opportunity for which is afforded 
more particularly at Milan in connection 
with the Carlo Gattaneo Technological 
Institute, and under the direction of a li- 
brarian of high repute—Signor Fuma- 
li. 
pe a course has been in operation in 
France at the Ecole des Chartes since 
1869. Similar courses are conducted at 
the Sorbonne as part of the instruction in 
the sciences auxiliary to history. And 
since 1879 an examination has been re- 
quired of all applicants for appointment 
to the libraries over which the central 
government of France has_ control. 
(These include the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, the Arsenal, Mazarin and Ste. 
Geneviéve, as also many attached to uni- 
versities.) The subjects include bibliog- 
raphy and library administration, and the 
exposition of a passage from a_ standard 
manual of library economy (Graesel). In 
the four great libraries named above the 
examination must now be followed by an 


apprenticeship (“stage”) of from six. 


months to a year, before an appointment 
can be reached as sub-librarian. And in 
every case the examination (which is 
competitive) must be preceded by proof 
of advanced studies in literature, science, 
law or medicine, or the training of an 
archiviste. 

Tests somewhat similar have now 
(since 1893) been introduced in Ger- 
many. No person may secure a certifi- 
cate of aptitude for library work without 
previous service as apprentice for two 
years at the Royal Library in Berlin, or 
at a royal university, and’success in a spe- 
cial examination. No one may be ad- 
mitted as an apprentice without a certifi- 
cate of maturity from a gymnasium, a 
degree of doctor or licentiate at a Ger- 
man university, and proof of having 
passed the first examination in theology, 
law, medicine or pedagogy, or a certifi- 
cate of qualification to instruct in a Ger- 
man university. The special examina- 
tion includes knowledge of English, 
French and Italian, familarity with the 
history of writing and of the book, and 
such special knowledge as may be of- 
fered, of paleography. The candidate 
must also prove that he has adequate 


means of support during the period of 
apprenticeship. At the University of 
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Gottingen there is a course in bibliog- 
raphy and library economy conducted by 
Professor Dziatzko, one of the most ac- 
complished of contemporary bibliog- 
raphers ; and this may be offered as a sub- 
stitute for one of the two years of ap- 
prenticeship. . 
In these four countries, therefore, there 
has been definite recognition of the need 
of systematic education for library work, 
and a definite attempt to regulate admit- 
tance to the profession of librarianship. 
The regulation has thus far been solely 


by the central government in each case; — 


and applies therefore only to the libraries 
over which this has control. But these 


are more numerous than at first consid- 


eration might appear—including in Italy 
for instance, no less than thirty-two— 
and these the leading libraries of the 
country, with the exception of the Vat- 
ican. 

No such attempt at State regulation 
has been made in Great Britain or in the 
United States, for the obvious reason that 
the mass of the public libraries in these 
two countries are under local or private 
control. But in England the librarians 
themselves, through a committee of their 
Library Association, have,” since 1885, 
held examinations upon which they issue 
“ certificates of proficiency ” for the post 
of library assistant. And in the United 
States schools have been in operation for 
thirteen years past, whose purpose is def- 
inite instruction in library economy. The 
first of these schools, and in a sense the 
parent of all, was that established at Co- 
lumbia College in 1887, and later re- 
moved to Albany, where it now flourishes 
as “the New York State Library 
School.” Its prescribed course is of two 
years, with an optional third. One-third 
of this course is given to cataloging ; the 
remainder to classification, processes of 
book-making, bibliography, the history of 
literature and of libraries, special 
branches of practical administration, and 
miscellaneous topics. ‘The thesis re- 
quired for a degree involves original in- 
vestigation, and the degree which is given 
is that of Bachelor of Library Science. 

The Albany School is but one of four 
now in successful operation which un- 
dertake to carry the student through a 
lengthy period of study, the other three 
being the Pratt Institute School at Brook- 
lyn (founded in 1890); the Drexel In- 
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stitute at Philadelphia (founded in 
1892), and the University of Illinois 
(founded at the Armour Institute in-1893 
and transferred to. the University in 
1897). The course at Pratt and at Il- 
linois is of two years; that at the Drexel 
one. In addition, systematic instruction 
in library work is represented in the 
United States by short summer courses 
at several places—Amherst, Mass., for 
instance (a six weeks’ course), and Mad- 
ison, Wis.; in each case in connection 
with the local library. There have also 
been established at various American col- 
leges and universities courses in bibliog- 
raphy. But the professional library 
schools offer a training the more effective 
in that they are in each case maintained 
in connection with a well equipped, well 
organized library, in active operation. 
Their students are thus set at practical 
work. In this the system is distinctly an 
advance upon any yet adopted abroad— 
whether it be the theoretic instruction 
without the practice, or apprenticeship 
without systematic instruction. The 
schools offer definite experience, which 
many deem itself the best: training; and 
they add (what cannot be obtained in any 
one library) a comparison of various sys- 
tems. Their ultimate effect should be to 
establish a standard of training for li- 
brary work. Their present defect is that 
while they agree in the subjects of study 
requisite, they differ both in their require- 
ments for admission and in the amount 
and character of work required for grad- 
uation. At Albany and at Champaign 
(University of Illinois) the equivalent of 
two years of undergraduate college work 
(supplementing a High School diploma) 
is a prerequisite to entrance. But at 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia only a High 
School course is required, while at the 
summer schools the preliminary educa- 
tion demanded is of the slightest. In 
the larger schools, however, there is a 
constant endeavor to raise the entrance 
requirements ; at Brooklyn, for instance, 
a competitive examination eliminates the 
least well equipped of the applicants—the 
total number presenting themselves be- 
ing several times in excess of the possible 
accommodations. Until, however, the 
requirements shall be made more nearly 
uniform, the degrees or diplomas of the 
schools will not have equal significance. 
And until a baccalaureate shall be re- 
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quifedfor admittance, the schools can- 
not rank as do the professional schools in 
law, medicine or theology. For the basis 
of all technical training should be a good 
general education ; and of the training for 
library work at least a good knowledge of 
history, and of general literature, a par- 
ticular knowledge of English literature, 
and a reading knowledge of at least two 
foreign languages—preferably French 
and German—with Latin also, if possi- 
ble. These are indispensable to intelli- 
gent service in a library. They are all, 
to a certain extent, taken account of in 
the requirements or curricula of the li- 
brary schools (in addition, also, that very 
useful branch—or foliage—of knowledge 
entitled “ general information’). But 
they should be universally prerequisites 
for entrance. It is to be hoped that in 
time advanced studies in the liberal arts 
will be a requisite, as on the Continent 
they are held to be for even the appren- 
tice service. For library work mere 
learning is not education; but as little is 
mere training. 

The service of the schools has been to 
recognize the advantage of systematic 
training for library work, to prove that 
this may be furnished in organized 
courses, and to furnish it in greater or 
less degree and at small cost. Their 
success has been to attract to the study of 
library science young men and young 
women—but particularly young women 
—of good general education and of apti- 
tude, and to supply trained workers to li- 
braries in need. The four larger schools 
have thus far graduated over five hun- 
dred students, the majority of whom have 
readily found employment at salaries 
ranging from $700 to $1,000 a year. Over 
a hundred of them are in conduct of li- 
braries (mostly small libraries) as li- 
brarians in chief. The total number does 
not go far to cover the necessary service 
of the 8,000 libraries of the Union. But 
it is obvious that as new libraries are es- 
tablished, or a revision undertaken of the 
personnel of the old, the disposition will 
be to give preference in the appointments 
to the graduates of the schools; and they 
must necessarily be preferred for the po- 
sition requiring technical knowledge—in 
classification and cataloging, for exam- 
ple. 

There are other positions for which 
the training of the schools is by no means 
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conclusive. In those dealing directly 
with the public, tact, courtesy, unlimited 
interest in the trivial, unlimited patience 
in meeting the same demand in various 
forms of repetition—the qualities in part 
which go to make a successful teacher— 
may be the primary qualifications. In 
the administrative positions executive ca- 
pacity, the qualities successful in busi- 
ness, are indispensable. In the larger li- 
braries. there must be represented also 
special education in particular depart- 
ments of knowledge. There must be per- 
sons who can give aid in the accumula- 
tion and use of material which is the field 
of specialized research. These persons 
must be themselves specialists. They can 
be fully useful to the inquirers who come 
to pursue the subject as a science or an 
art only in case they have themselves pur- 
sued it as a science or art. They cannot 
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indeed be fully useful until they shall 
have acquired also a knowledge of library 
methods, and dexterity in handling the 
bibliographies, catalogs and other ma- 
chinery of use. But this technic can 
be acquired. It but supplements in their 
case the qualifications which are primary. 
And finally there is that which no li- 
brary school—no merely professional 
school—attempts to give: the broad gen- 
eral education—the general culture. For, 
after all, a library is a library; it deals 
with all recorded knowledge, and with 
all manner of recorded inspiration, which 
it seeks to make available to all manner 
of persons. - No preparation of educa- 
tion or of experience can be superfluous 
in those who are the instruments of its 
service. There is almost none conceiv- — 
able—and worthy—which it does not 
bring into daily requisition. 
Wasuincton, D C, 


A Chinese Account of the Siege of the Legations. 


By Chuan Sen, 


AssISTANT ProFessor OF CHEMISTRY IN THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE AT PEKING. 


[During the siege Prof. Chuan Sen lived in the Tsungli Yamen, with three hundred Boxers, and had every oppor- 


tunity to learn what was going on 


He also translated for the Imperial Court all the communications received from 


the legations. This is the only account of the uprising yet published from a Chinese source.—Ep1ror.] 


HE drill of militia in all districts 
for local defense was introduced 
into China very long since, but it 

has not been approved till last year. In 
Tsao Chou-fu, of Shantung, very often 
the inhabitants assembled together and 
formed bands for evil purposes, which 
are called the “ Big Sword Societies.” 
They thought their bodies were bullet 
proof and no weapons could wound 
them. As their societies became greater 
they took up militia drill, saying they 
would kill foreigners, and calling them- 
selves Yi He Tuan, which meant Right- 
eous and Harmonious Militia. They 
claimed the power of taking the souls of 
spirits into their own bodies when they 
were boxing, which made the foolish peo- 
ple sincerely believe their doings, but 
those who were wise still deemed it as 
superstitious. , 
Why were the people so anti-foreign? 
The case was that the Chinese Christian 
converts took the advantage of the mis- 
sionaries sheltering them in lawsuits be- 


fore the magistrates concerning property. 
Thus, when these people declared that 
their resolution was to slaughter Chris- 
tians, very many of the people were glad 
to join the society. 

The boxing was gradually spreading to 
Tientsin, Chi Chou, Chuo Chou, Pao 
Ting Fu and some other districts. Those 
Boxers who belonged to the Kan, 1.e., 
north group, had red cloth on their heads, 
around the waists and the legs, while 
those who belonged to the Chien (north- 
west) used yellow cloth. Their weap- 
ons were only spears and swords. It was 
reported that they were so easily fed that 
one pint of rice would be sufficient for 
several hundred persons, and that they 
could pass the seas and oceans on pieces 
of cloth instead of ships. In Tientsin 
there were societies of Red Lanterns, 
which consisted of only young girls, who 
could walk in the air if they held a hand- 
kerchief in one hand and a red lantern in 
the other, which could help the Boxers 
to burn the foreign buildings. 
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Most city people did not believe all 
this, as others could not see them when 
they were walking in the air, but the 
countrymen thought that these persons 
were sent from heaven to kill all the for- 
eigners in the world. 

In several districts around Peking the 
Boxers prepared altars, which were com- 
posed of mat sheds, in which they placed 
tablets with names of spirits written on. 
In each shed or altar there was a certain 
number of men, and each man got a 
sword or a spear. Before boxing the 
men first kneeled down in the yard to- 
ward the southeast, burnt a piao (made 
of three sheets of yellow paper) and in- 
cense, and knocked their heads. After 
doing so they again all knelt before the 
tablets, and each drew a strong breath 
with a great noise. After one or two 
minutes all stood up and began to box. 
Before finishing the boxing every man 
had to expose his body for receiving sev- 
eral cuts, given with the blade of a saber. 

The Empress Dowager knew that it 
would be harmful and wanted to sup- 
press them, but did not like to kill all of 
them, as there were among them some 
good people who had no real intention of 
attacking foreigners and who were sim- 
ply induced to do so owing to their want 
of wisdom. So she sent for the leaders 
and advised them to stop boxing. Soon 
some Boxers came into the city and es- 
tablished altars, and a few natives joined 
them. The Tsungli Yamen feared lest 
they might do harm to foreigners, and 
sent troops to act as guards. 

During these days the Dowager was 
living in the Imperial Garden. Sudden- 
ly in the midnight a great noise was 
made in the vicinity. Then she sent men 
to inquire into the matter. It was found 
to be a cry for burning incense and pour- 
ing water on the ground in every house. 
This frightened her so much that she 
came back to the palace two days after. 

After this the Boxers gave more trouble 
and began to commit murders. A rumor 
said that some old women were sent out 
by missionaries to put blood on the doors 
of some houses, and that if not removed 
by the Boxers the inmates of the houses 
would all become fatally mad. 

Two women charged with putting blood 
on doors were killed at once. A rumor 
said that the red lantern girls would pull 
down high houses with thin red strings, 
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and could set fire to the house simply by 
moving a fan, and also that they had the 
power of hanging a rock of several hun- 
dred pounds on a hair. 


In the evening of the —— day I heard 
the cry that Boxers had entered the Hai- 
tai gate. 


After a moment dense smoke rose to a 
great hight and a noise of firing guns 
was heard. I knew it was the American 
missionary building, inside the Hai-tai 
gate, which was being burnt down by the 
Boxers. As they moved northward they 
ordered every shop to burn incense. Then 
the English hospital, the house of Yi 
Keng, present Chinese Minister in 
France; all the shops thence southward 
to the entrance of Teng-shi-kou, the 
American church in Teng-shi-kou, the 
French church at Pa-mien-tsao, the 
dwellings of the professors of the im- 
perial college, were burnt, one after the 
other. 

According to what the people said, the 
way the Boxers burnt the churches was 
that they only used a bundle of incense, 
read charms and told all the bystanders 
to cry “Burn” loudly, and then they 
threwthe incenseintothe buildings, which 
caught at once; but all those houses next 
the churches were left in safety. 

Thus the people believed that the Box- 
ers actually possessed souls of spirits in 
their bodies, otherwise the houses in the 
neighborhood would have caught fire too. 

In the morning of the next day the fire 
was yet in a fierce state; the smoke was 
so much that it looked like big masses of 
clouds. In the street the Chinese Chris- 
tians were running about, anxious to take 
refuge. 

In Teng-shi-kou several Boxers came 
crying “Sha” (“Kill”) loudly, with 
swords in their hands. As they were 
passing along two Christian women, each 
having a little child in her arms, met 
them. When they were just going to kill 
these Christians, I was in such a sorrow- 
ful state that I could not bear to see them 
die. Then I turned back and walked to- 
ward the Hai-tai gate. In the main street 
I saw several dead bodies, which, as I 
was told, were killed by Boxers. 

Some time later very dense smoke was 
rising up violently. It was found that 


Boxers had set fire to the medicine shop 
in Ta-cha-lan, outside the Chien-mén. At — 
first they did not allow the shops in the 
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‘neighborhood to remove their goods, say- 
ing that the fire would only burn the one 
which they wanted to destroy. But two 
or three others began to burn, and the 
Boxers wrote some charms on yellow pa- 
pers, which, as they said, could stop the 
fire where they were pasted by them. 


After a few minutes the fire spread to 


such an extent that to extinguish it with 
water was impossible. This fire de- 
stroyed about a quarter of a square mile, 
including a gate of the Chien-mén. After 
that very few people believed the Boxers. 

It was reported that forty or fifty Box- 
ers were shot by foreign soldiers, who, 
when they were going away, were told 
by people that these dead men could be- 
come alive again. The soldiers, on hear- 
ing this, turned back and tore the bodies 
to pieces with their swords and muskets. 
This was proof that Boxers could not at 
all stop rifles from being fired, but I do 
not know why Prince Tuan and the oth- 
ers still believed the Boxers. 

On the next day a rumor said that 
Boxers desired to burn the legations, but 
they feared that foreigners had prepared 
mines. Tung Fu-hsiang suggested that 
Boxers ‘could not burn the foreign lega- 
tions for several days, and that assistance 
of soldiers should be rendered. This plan 
suited the mind of Prince Tuan’s party, 
as they presumed the foreigners in Pe- 
king were the chief number of all in the 
world. 

Thus the Chinese troops guarding the 
legations were increased, with orders to 
resist Boxers; but virtually they would 
besiege the legations. In the evening the 
Tsungli Yamen, under imperial orders, 
sent dispatches to the different legations 
telling the ambassadors to leave Legation 
Street within twenty-four hours, as the 
Admiral had demanded from the Chinese 
the forts at Taku, by which peace had 
been broken, and saying that if they 
would not do so bombardment would be 
inflicted. 

The Boxers were very glad, and said 
foreigners had been enemies for forty 
years; now it was the time to take re- 
venge by sweeping over all the world. 
In the streets written informations were 
pasted on the wall by Boxers, saying that 
the fifth moon was changed to the eighth 
moon, and the name of Legation Street 
was changed to “ Cut-up-foreigners- 
cock-crowing ” Street. In the evening 
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Boxers set fire to the telegraph station 
outside the Hai-tai gate. 

On the —— day before the noon I was 
told that the German Ambassador was 
shot to death by the soldiers on his way 
to the Tsungli Yamen. It was said the 
man who killed the Minister got promo- 
tion. In the afternoon a.sound of shoot- 
ing guns was heard, which was the be- 
ginning of the war. 

In the morning of the next day large 
numbers of poor people carrying furni- 
ture, windows, etc., passed by my door. 
They told me they got them from the 
American church and school. Meanwhile 
the Belgian legation was also burnt and 
plundered, the men inside having all left, 
so that the Boxers could set fire to it. 
Soon it was said the Austrian legation 
was rifled by Tung Fu-hsiang’s soldiers. 
The Chinese Commercial Bank, as well 
as the Eastern Railway Russian school, 
was plundered too. 

In the evening of the next day it was 
reported that at Taku seven foreign ves- 
sels seeking to enter the port were fired 
and sunk, and six captured. People who 
did not know much about foreign coun- 
tries were very glad tohear of the victory, 
and said that they were sure it was the 
time for Chinese to take revenge of for- 
mer defeats. But I said this victory 
could not be true, for we had never 
gained a victory like this during the war 
with the Japanese. They said we had 
the help of Boxers. I asked them how 
could they destroy war vessels? They 
said that the Boxers could burn them 
simply by pointing to them with their 
fingers. Knowing they were too foolish, 
I durst not say any more, or they would 
tell the Boxers that I was a betrayer. 

The Boxers now got the liberty to kill 
any person they wished; so when they 
saw any one they disliked they killed him 
at once on the road. Fires continued 
every day. Some people said that there 
was very little food and ammunition left 
in the legations; that all foreigners of 
other legations removed to the British 
legation ; and that they should die of hun- 
ger within a few days. 

Prince C’hing suggested that it was 
against the treaty and international law, 
and also unreasonable to attack foreign 
ambassadors. Moreover, it would be im- 
possible for a weak country like China to 
resist several powerful nations. 
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Prince Tuan hearing this became very 
angry with him, and said that now so 
many people arose at the same time and 
resolved to kill every foreigner in the 
world. A rumor said that he bet with 
Prince C’hing that if foreign nations be 
defeated Prince C’hing should lose his 
head, and if China be defeated he should 
lose his own head. On account of the 
occupation by foreign forces the Empress 
Dowager was frightened and had an in- 
tention of negotiating peace, so she want- 
ed to appoint Li Hung Chang to be the 
Viceroy of Chih-li again. However, 
Prince Tuan, Prince Chuang, Beilo Lien, 
Duke Lan, Hstt Tung and Kang Yi forci- 
bly prevented her doing so, for they firm- 
ly believed the Heavenly Volunteers, as 
they were called, could sweep over the 
world, which would be very easy when 
the time should have come. 

An imperial edict appointed Prince 
Chuang and Kang Yi as the leaders of the 
Boxers, and Duke Lan and Ying Nien to 
assist them. The British legation sent a 
. letter to the Tsungli Yamen,in which the 
British ambassador requested the Chi- 
nese Government to excuse him, for there 
had been no misunderstandings between 
Great Britain and China for many years. 
In the night the Boxers cried loudly, 
“Burn incense; don’t pour water, and 
don’t sleep with clothes taken off.” 

Five hundred of Tung Fu-hsiang’s 
soldiers died and were wounded during 
the attack on the French legation. The 
Boxers could not burn the Catholic 
church at Hsi-shi-ku, and cannons were 
necessary to be used. Two forts near the 
church were made of woodsticks. The 
Boxers could not take the church, which 
was plain to everybody, but it was strange 
that these nobles still believed them. 

The Tsungli Yamen was afraid that 
Boxers would destroy its buildings, and 
asked Prince Tuan to send some Boxers 
to guard it against the soldiers from 
plundering the treasury. 

Many Chinese Christians occupied the 
southeast corner of the city wall. Box- 
ers heard this and went there to attack 
them, but many of them were wounded. 
They said the reason was that the Chris- 
tians used magic blood to defend them- 
selves,so the spirits went away and would 
not help them. 

In the streets some yellow papers 
pasted on the wall said that on the sev- 


enth day of the seventh moon all people 
should wrap their heads with red cloth, 
and on these four days—seventh and fif- 
teenth days of the seventh moon, and first 
and ninth days of the ninth moon—they 
should not eat cooked food. If not, Niu- 
Lang, a spirit, would not help the people 
to escape the calamity, and also foreign- 
ers could not be stopped from firing. It 
was rumored that Taku had been re- 
stored, that the French church was near- 
ly destroyed, and four-fifths of the for- 
eigners had died; so tranquillity would 
soon be restored. 

An order was issued by the Boxers 
saying that foreign goods of whatsoever 
kind should not be kept, and that if they 
had searched out any, the very house 
should be burnt and persons in it be 
killed. Whereupon all foreign lamps 
were either destroyed or thrown into the 
street, and kerosene oil was poured on 
the ground or into the river. 

A proclamation was issued by the met- 
ropolitan commander-in-chief of infan- 
try, in which rewards of 50 taels of silver 
for the capture of a living foreign man, 
40 for a woman and 30 for a child were 
offered. 

At this time in the Tsungli Yamen I 
saw a few Boxers speaking to some other 
Boxers, who were all kneeling down be- 
fore them. One said he was god of war, © 
another said he was Chang Fei, another 
said he was Chao-Yiin, still another said 
he was Huang Chung—four distinguished 
generals of the Han dynasty. They then 
wrote some charms on yellow papers, 
which, as they supposed, could prevent 
the persons who bore them from being 
shot by bullets. 

On the 18th day Li Hung Chang was 
appointed to be the Viceroy of Chihli 
and the Superintendent of Trade for the 
northern ports. It was reported that for- 
eign troops reached Tungku, and that 
Nie Shi-cheng, the commander-in-chief 
of Chihli, was killed in the battle. A 
report from Yii Lee said that he and the 
other commanders could hold Tientsin 
not more than ten days. 

In the morning of the twenty-first day 
when I was walking in the main street 
at Tan-pai-lou, I saw one of the Jung 
Lu’s soldiers talking with several pass- 
ers-by, and I overheard that early in that 
morning a few foreigners came out from 
a legation (which he could not recog- 
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nize), and begged a commander of the 
troops to excuse them, and they would 
fight no more. 

They promised to stop the fighting in 
Tientsin, too. In the afternoon a for- 
eigner came out, and was caught by a 
few of the soldiers, and he said he wanted 
to see General Ma. The reason would 
be that their provisions and ammunition 
were not sufficient. 

On the twenty-second day Li Shan, a 
President of the Board of Revenue, on 
account of advising the Dowager to ne- 
gotiate peace with foreigners, was im- 
prisoned. 

On the twenty-third day an Imperial 
Decree was issued, in which the Empress- 
Dowager regreted the death of the Ger- 
man Minister and of the Japanese Chan- 
cellor, and ordered the Viceroy of Chihli 
and the metropolitan Prefect to find out 
houses and things were destroyed before 
the fighting, and also ordered the local 
authorities to arrest banditti and protect 
the legations, and to allow the mission- 
aries and merchants to return home. On 
hearing this the Boxers.said the foreign- 
ers would soon be all killed, and that she 
was a weak woman. 

On the twenty-fourth day about for- 
ty of the superstitious religion were ar- 
rested by the Red Boxers, who, when 
they were escorting these lawless people 
to the office concerned, fought with Yel- 
low Boxers on disputing about the mer- 
its of catching these people. Seven of 
the Red Boxers were killed and six were 
wounded by the Yellows with quick fir- 
ing guns. Prince Chuang, hearing this, 
sent men to capture some of the Yellow 
ones. 

On the twenty-fifth day the Empress- 
Dowager ordered the Tsungli Yamen to 
present some watermelons to the foreign 
Ministers. The Boxers seeing this be- 
came very angry, and said that was done 
by the Yamen privately, but it was not 
ordered by Her Majesty. 

On the twenty-sixth day forty people 
who believed the superstitious religion 
and who had been captured by Red Box- 
ers were beheaded. Among them there 
were an “Emperor,” his three wives, a 
“ commander-in-chief,” and some other 
officials, as they called themselves. The 
Boxers in the Tsungli Yamen caught a 
secretary of the first degree of the Board 
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of Revenue and his family, whom they 
wanted to kill, so I and some of his 
friends declared that he was not a Chris- 
tian, so he and his family were released. 
From this I found that they could not 
distinguish a Christian from Buddists, 
but they could only kill any they wanted. 
The reason why this man was caught was 
that he had once quarreled with one of 
the uncles of the head Boxer of this altar 
when they were neighbors. 

On the twenty-seventh day Li Shan 
was put in prison, for the Boxers said 
he was a good friend of the chief mis- 
sionary of the Catholic Church at Hsi- 
Shi-ku, and that there was a ditch under 
the ground which connected the church 
and his house, through which he sent 
provisions. The Imperial Decree asked 
the foreign ambassadors to go to Tien- 
tsin for the present, but they said they 
would not go unless their Governments 
ordered them to do so. 

On the twenty-eighth day, in the siege 
of the Catholic Church, the soldiers and 
Boxers were charged to fight separately. 
The Red Boxers fought for three days; 
then the Yellow Boxers fought for three 
days; and then the soldiers, fought for 
three days. 

Duke Lan appointed some Boxers to 
watch the east, north and west gates of 
the Imperial city. They were mostly 
country people, so they could not distin- 
guish what men should be admitted, and 
what men should not, therefore they did 
not allow any person to go in, thus many 
officials delayed their official business. 

On the twenty-ninth day Changlin, a 
former Vice-President of a Board, 
brought about two thousand Boxers to 
Chiu-chia-tun to attack the Christians, 
who fortified their place with trenches 
and guns, so the Boxers were wounded 
before they could go near it, and there- 
fore were defeated. Altogether, four men 
of the Tsungli Yamen had been caught 
by Boxers. Luckily they were not killed, 
except one, who was put in prison. 
About two of the students of the Peking 
University were killed by Boxers as 
they had foreign books. 

On the first day of the seventh moon a 
telegram came from the American Con- 
sul at Chifuan, in which it was stated that 
very large forces of all nations were at 
Taku, that no American was wounded, 







































except a little loss of property; and that 
he asked Mr. Conger to write with his 
own hand the true condition during the 
siege. 

On the second day the Tsungli Yamen 
sent a good deal of vegetables and about 
1,000 catties of flour to the legations. 
The Boxers in the Yamen looked at this 
with an angry frown. Li Ping-hung ar- 
rived, and was appointed to assist Jung 
Lu in commanding the troops. Hsu 
Ching-chéng and Yiian Chang, two 
ministers of the Tsungli Yamen, were 
caught. I was told that one day they 
had an audience with the Empress-Dow- 
ager, and the Emperor, when Hsii Ching- 
chéng was just going away the Emperor 
said to him, “ You know the condition 
between China and foreign countries; 
how can we resist so many nations’ 
troops?” Prince Tuan’s party heard, 
and hated him very much. Yiian Chang, 
as I was told, had presented to Her Maj- 
esty suggestion, praying her not to be- 
siege the legations. 

On the third day the two ministers 
wer2 beheaded. : 

On the fourth day another telegram 
from the American Consul at Chifu said 
that the admirals of all nations were anx- 
ious to know the condition of the siege. 

On the fifth day the houses of the two 
ministers were plundered by the soldiers 
of Jung Lu and Tung Fu-hsiang. 

On the sixth day it was reported that 
England would promise that the seven 
nations would inflict no trouble upon 
China. Germany was very angry for 
the death of her ambassador. Russia 
was eager for getting land from China; 
France allied with Russia; Japan was 
watching for Russia. 

On the ninth day an Imperial Decree 
said that large numbers of Christians in 
Pao-ti-hsian were excused, for they had 
no intention of opposing the Govern- 
ment. Another Decree said that foreign 
Ministers and merchants were not con- 
cerned in warfare; and ordered Jung Lu 
to select good officers to escort them to 
Tientsin; the date should be fixed by 
themselves; should any bad people give 
trouble to them he should be liable to 
severe punishment. : 

On the tenth day it was reported that 
a few thousand Russian soldiers were de- 
feated by the Tartar General, Shou Shan, 
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but now the Russians occupied most of 
Machurian territories. 

In the midnight of the eleventh the 
Tsungli Yamen wanted me to go to 
Prince Chuang’s house, so I put on my 
official coats; I doubted very much be- 
cause I feared that he would kill me; I 
could not but go. 

On the twelfth day when I arrived 
there I found that several of my friends 
had already been there; and I knew that 
several letters were presented to Prince 
Chuang by a Chinese, who was trusted 
by foreigners to deliver them to Tien- 
tsin. Prince Chuang and Duke Lan 
treated us in a friendly way, for they now 
understood that people who knew a for- 
eign language were also useful to them. 

They asked us to translate those let- 
ters, which they would submit to the Em- 
press-Dowager for her perusal. As these 
letters came from the legations, I think 
it is not necessary for me to repeat them. 

On the sixteenth day Hsii Yung-yi and 
Lien Yuan, two ministers of the Tsungli 
Yamen, were caught by the Government. 

On the seventeenth day the Chi-hua 
gate and the Tung-chih gate were not 
opened, so people were very much agi- 
tated, as they thought the foreign were 
soming near. Hsii Yung-yi, Lien Yuan 
and Li Shan were beheaded to-day. 

On the eighteenth day it was reported 
that Yu Lu had been killed in the battle; 
Ma Yi-kun was wounded, and Lung 
Ching disappeared. The soldiers of 
Jung Lu and Tung Fu-hsiang searched 
for horses and carts everywhere. A 
man told me that Li Ping-héng. com- 
manded 10,000 soldiers, who dispersed 
before they met foreign troops; he felt 
extremely ashamed and committed sui- 
cide. Some people escaped from Tung 
Chow said foreign soldiers were not 
many, but the Chinese soldiers did not 
fight at all. 

On the twentieth day, hearing the 
sound of firing cannons and guns which 
continued around the city, people knew 
that foreign troops had arrived; so they 
were in a state of great excitement, now 
they hid themselves so as to avoid fly- 
ing bullets. The Empress-Dowager es- 


caped, and Prince Ching knew the city 
could not be defended and distributed 
flags of truce to the soldiers, and ordered 
them to put them on the city wall. 
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The Personal Side of the Siege of Peking 


By Mrs. M. S Woodward. 


{Mrs. Woodward and her daughter were visiting last spring the Congers in Peking and could not get away before 
the siege. The photographs aceompanying the following article were taken by Mrs. Woodward. Mrs Woodward 
and Mr Fenn,an American missionary, an illustrated article from whom we shall publish next week, were the only 


HE day fixed by the Boxers to put 
to death all foreigners at Peking 
was the 27th of May, just the day 

before Sir Robert Hart gave to us a mag- 

nificent State dinner, in his own beauti- 
ful home. The 27th passed quickly and 
quietly, and we all were agreeably sur- 
prised to see that we were not disturbed. 

But the ministers thought it time to 

hurry up the expected troops. Brave 

Captain McCalla and his marines, with 

Captain Jack Myers of the “ Oregon” 

were the first to come. These were the 


boys, who, through storm of shot and . 


- shell and the elements, fought, slept, ate 
and died on the wall. 

I think the greatest terror to us was 
the night after Baron Von Ketteler had 
been massacred and the German soldiers 
had gone upon the wall and killed about 
ten Boxers in the native city. This made 
the Chinese furious, and they shrieked, 
wailed and howled, “ Sha, sha,’ which 
means “ Kill.” Then we realized fully 
what it meant if they ever got at us, 
and we shuddered at the thought. The 
next day the Tsungli-Yamen sent word to 
Mr. Conger, begging, whining and pray- 
ing for him to stop more troops from 
coming, or at least to Have only a few 
come, that Prince Ching was, and had 
been a friend to Mr. Conger, and that he 
had done a good deal for him. But Mr. 
Conger made the .remark, characteristic 
of him, that he would “ not only bring in 
a few troops, but that he would bring 
them if by hundreds of thousands. I 
will not let our people die like rats in a 
trap,” he said. We were then tcld we 
had only twenty-four hours in which to 
leave Peking. But it was decided by the 
foreigners that we stay and risk it.’ 

The writer and daughter started to 
leave Peking on June 5th, accompanied 
by a small guard placed at our disposal 
by Mr. Conger. We went to the railroad 
depot on the morning of that day, and in 
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persons who took any pictures during the actual siege.—Ep:ror, ] 





company with a number of missionaries 
waited from ten o’clock until five in the 
evening for a train to take us to Tien- 
tsin, but the last one had gone the day 
before at 3.20 P. M. We went back to 
the Legation and prepared for the worst. 
On the way we were surrounded by a 
howling mob of Chinese. We made our 


Copyright 1900. 
Capt. McCalla, who, with Seymour, tried to relieve the 
legationers, but in the attempt was wounded four times. 


way with much difficulty, altho none of 
the Chinese offered to do us bodily harm. 
It was not long thereafter before serious 
trouble began. The next day the mis- 
sionaries from the surrounding country 
atrived at the Methodist mission, and also 
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there were hundreds of maimed, burned 
and bleeding native Christians, who, hav- 
ing barely escaped the wrath of the mob 
with their lives, came in for protection. I 
saw little children with spear wounds 
over their bodies, gashes in their heads, 
all bleeding and burned, and it was mar- 
velous how patient they were. It was an 
awful sight and impressed us with fear 
of a worse fate for ourselves. 

To tell the details of how the mission- 
aries that came in for protection and the 
rest of the story after their coming to the 
legation would be to recount harrowing 
tales that have, for the most part, al- 
ready appeared in the American press. 
One brave act might be recorded which 
is one to be remembered. Young Cap- 
tain Hall went down to the Hatamen 
Gate, and told the Chinese that he wished 
the key to the gate. He did this two 
nights in succession. These Chinese 
were all of them cowards, but ad- 
mired our soldiers for their bravery. One 
day during the siege a flag of truce was 
sent by the Chinese, saying: “ If you will 
stop firing on us we'll stop.” Of course 
our forces closed. Then the Chinese got 
.on top of their barricades, sat on top of 
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the houses, and talked back and forth 
with a number of our young customs 
men who understood their language. One 
of them said, “ When you go to shoot a 
man, your gun goes bang and man.dié. . 
Our guns go bang -bang, -bang,.all day 
and no man die.” 

We were soon driven into the British 
Legation for protection. The mission- 
aries and the twenty guards of the Amer- 
ican marines that Mr. Conger had there 
for the protection of the mission came in 
also. Mr. Gamewell, after having bar- 
ricaded the Methodist mission, knew just 
what to do when he arrived at the British 
legation. As the danger had not seemed 
imminent, there had been no hurried 
preparations for defense. Mr. Gamewell 
took charge and with the help of the 
other missionaries placed us out of im- 
mediate peril. You may talk about sweat- 
shops in America, but we talked about 
sweatshops in the British legation while 
we women worked sewing sand bags 
until we thought we had sewed almost 
enough to cover the great wall of China; 
but no one complained. We worked 
every Sunday but one or two during the 
long, weary weeks we were besieged. In 
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The first barricade built across Legation Street, with Secretary Bainbridge and Miss Woodward in foreground, 
and to the left Mr, Deering and an English soldier ; to the right Wong, the head boy of the American Legation, 
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many of the Chinese houses adjoining the 
British Legation were rolls and rolls of 
beautiful, costly silks and embroideries, 
and a glorious sight it was to see the silks 
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Native Christian aos sixteen years of age, who brought 
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from the consuls at Tientsin the first message, wrapped 
in oilskin paper inside his chow bowl. 


brought in, and a glorious work it was to 
cut them up into bags for sand and pro- 
tection. No one ever saw such barri- 
cades before or ever will again. 

One night during a terrific attack on 
us from all sides I hurried to my daugh- 
ter and insisted upon her getting up 
quickly, for we knew not what would hap- 
pen. She dressed more hurriedly than I 
had ever known her to do before and 
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We were in a perilous plight, and we real- 
ized it, but we did not dare permit our 
minds to dwell on our danger. It was 
not a time to give way to fears and emo- 
tions. ‘ It was an occasion for heroic acts 
and courageous deeds. When we found 
that we were hopelessly penned up in Pe- 
king, threatened with annihilation or a 
worse fate, we decided to be brave and 
make the best of our situation. 

One man says the most wonderful 
thing that occurred during the siege was 
that six women could live in one room 
nine weeks, sleeping, dressing and exist- 
ing without a quarrel. Mrs. Conger, 
daughter, niece, Miss Payn, myself and 
daughter slept on mattresses spread on 
the floor with no protection from the 
swarms of flies and fleas. The mission- 
ary ladies had to undergo painful hard- 
ships with small children around them, 
many of them babies, uncomfortable, but 
uncomplaining. But they were appar- 
ently happy. They sang a great deal 
and prayed often. 

One day the youngsters were making 


a great deal of noise in the chapel, and 


when hurrying out. of the house I a ked | 
her what was the last thing she did be- | 


fore she left the room, and she laughing- 
ly said, “ Mamma, I threw a kiss to my- 
self in the glass, for I never expect to see 
myself again.” There were many strange 
bits of humor throughout the terrible 
siege. Those few weeks of terror de- 
veloped latent character in all of us. 
Those whom we thought weak were 
strong, and it was wonderful the forti- 
tude that was shown among the women. 
Among the men every one was a hero. 
It is difficult to describe one’s feelings 
during an experience such as we went 
through during those two awful months. 
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one mother said, “Oh, Henry, you will 
disturb the sleeping babies! ” 
~ “ Well,” said Henry, “ which is worse, 
to-stay in the house and wake the babies 
or go out and get shot?” 
There is no need to try to tell of the 
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heroism of any particular soldier, or of 
his life, for every one did his duty. Poor 
Schroeder! A ‘German-American who 
had been so badly wounded, as he lay in 
his cot at Tientsin, said to me between his 
coughs, “ You will soon see my captain 
(Captain McCalla).” 

And I said, “ Yes, Mr. Schroeder, I 
will. I expect to see him at Yokohama 
on my way home.” 

Then he said, “Tell him I think our 
boys, every one who was wounded, ought 
to receive a pension, for they will never 
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faithful and uncomplaining all during 
the long days and nights. 

It was strange, indeed, to go through 
the wards, seeing on one mattress a Ger- 
man and Italian, or on the cot next a Jap- 
anese or a Russian, each trying in his own 
way to help the other, teaching each other 
the time of day or their letters, never 
meddling or quarreling. A young Amer_ 
ican marine, having died in the hospital, 
was buried at eight o’clock in the little 
cemetery in the Russian Legation beside 
a number of other Russians who had been 


The American marines guarding the ga'e. 


be able to work again.” We are all of the 
same opinion. 

I do not think the work of the hospital 
has been told to any great extent, so I 
shall try to tell you how the plan grew 
from an empty house to a living, grow- 
ing, life saving station. Drs. Poole and 
Velda were firm, reliable and earnest 
men; and the sisters, Miss Lambert, la- 
dies E. V. Saville, Leonard, Anna Gloss, 
Maude McKee and Miss Martin were pa- 
tient and consoling; Nurses Jessie Ran- 
som, Miss McKillian, Miss Shells, Miss 
Sheffield and Mrs. M. S. Woodward, 
gentle and alert, and the young Eng- 
lish lieutenant, R. G. Fuller, was ever 


killed. As the body was laid in the 
grave, no coffin, just the flag wrapped 
around him, a large Russian jumped 
down into the grave, and said in a gruff 
voice, “ He no comfortable.” He then 
took earth and packed it underneath the 
head, raising it a little, then placed the 
arms and hands a little more comfortably, 
and said: “ We brothers; we fought in 
the war together.” There was certainly 
international feeling among them ll. 
Each one admired the other’s bravery and 
courage. 

We had plenty of food in the hospital, 
such as it was; a few delicacies, and 
enough wine for those who needed it, 
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The hospital, when started, had so few 
stores of medicines that at many times 
we feared our chloroform would not hold 
out, but we had two or three ounces left 
when the improvised hospital was broken 
up. As our boys passed away, either 
from disease or wounds they were car- 
ried by their comrades to the little cem- 
eteries in the English and Russian lega- 
tions. Eight of our boys were buried in 
the Russian legation, and the words that 
Rev. Arthur Smith gave over the first 
poor boy laid away were touching indeed. 
His name was Fisher, and he was a 
United States marine. He was buried 
July 16th. Here is what the preacher 
said: 


“This dripping July day fitly symbolizes the 
sadness which we all feel as we are met to lay 
to his final rest one in the prime of life, who by 
his excellent qualities had commended. himself 
to many_of us as an excellent type of the 
American soldier. A soldier, as we ‘have just 
been reminded, is one who may at any moment 
be called upon to give his life for others. - It 
is an ancient classical saying that it is fit and 
becoming to die for one’s native land. But 
this soldier, and the others who under the same 
conditions have given their lives, have done 
so not for their own Land only, but for the 
World, in this contest unexampled in human 
history where the medievalism of an Empire 
which is visibly committing .suicide and 
crumbling into ruins before our eyes is at war 
with the best results of the nineteenth century 
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The English marines who, under Capt. Ray, after Capt. 
Strout’s death, occupied the wall inside the British lega- 
tion during the siege. 
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and the promise of the century to come. It is 
a war of the Past with the Future. Hereafter 
the honored names of those who have perished 
in this struggle—names absolutely few though 
they may be, yet relatively to our diminished 
forces all too numerous—will be cherished as 
those who died not merely to save the lives of 
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their qwn countrymen and countrywomen, but 
not less for the liberties of Asia. 
“‘ Slowly and sadly we lay him down 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 
We carve not a line, and we raise not a stone, 
But we leave him alone with his glory.” 


The Ministers’ wives, of course, had 
their hands and hearts full of other work, 
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One of the barricades on the ramp leading to the wall. 
Lieut. Squires in the foreground, " 


and were not needed at the hospital. To 
Mrs. Conger was given charge of all the 
supplies of cottons, linens and silks that 
were used in the hospital work, and we 
made pajamas, sheets, pillow cases, and 
all the bedding that we used in the hos- 
pital, bandages, etc. As the American 
Legation had been saved, Mrs. Conger 
was able to bring over almost everything 
in the Legation that was of use to the sick, 
and they called her the “ Fairy God- 
mother,” for when a thing was wanted, 
and could not be found, they would say, 
“ Ask Mrs. Conger, she can find it ;” and 
she generally did. 

We had no fresh vegetables, no eggs 
and no milk. But an English lad by the 
name of Tiechnor found, in an old cart, 
that some hens had been laying; and in 
the nest were seven eggs. He took the 
eggs, and gave them to the mothers who 
had sick children, and each day added 
one or two to the store. One day he said 
to me, “ I hear your daughter is not well,” 
and I told him she was not, and he called 
a young lad by the name of Rose, and out 
of his pocket he took a silk handkerchief 
and unrolled it, and brought out an egg, 
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Capt. McCalla in the center, on the left Capt. Hall and Aide Courtney, on the right Jewett, paymaste: ot the ‘‘Newark,”’ 
Dr. Lippitt, who was badly wounded during the siege, and Capt. “ Jack’ Myers, who retook the wall with. his twenty men, 
and held it during the singe» he himself being badly woun jed and afterward coming down with typhoid fever. 


‘ Please give this to her, anid “be 
He: did this for 


saying, “ 
sure not to break it.” 
several days. . 

After brave Capiain: Myers was qeound: 


ed on the wall and brought into the hos- 
pital, we were all. aries & one hight by. 


his voice «-erying “Ott; 
Fire!” 
lirium, could not. forget: thé terrible: re- 
taking of the’barri¢ades. Dr. Lippitt was 
severely wounded in ‘the leg; and lay- pa- 
tiently for six-week, suffering greatly. 
After a hard’ rain during the night it* 
was very hot and mtiggy,.and.as the win- 
dows in the--hospital =were ’ barricaded 
nearly to the: top, the poor boys: could 
hardly breathe. A bullet now and-then 
would come. flying in through an unpro- 
tected door or window and: the inmates 
would smile. Sometimes an attack from 
the Chinese on the wall back of the hos- 
pital would last from ten to twenty min- 
utes, and, would excite the boys very 
much, and some of them would jump 


Ready! 1. Aim!” 


The poor. mani: ever i tin *his-de-* 


from their beds.while sound asleep, ask- 
ing for their. guns, feeling sure that their 


_ own boys were making a charge, and «= .- 


ing us to let them be with them. 

One morning a Japanese soldier was 
brought into the hospitaf‘badly wounded, 
shot in the face so.that:one-eye had to: be - 
taken out to save. the other. He'wasalso - 
wotinded in the arm and in the leg. — He 
was’ carefully put to bed. The : next’ 
morning we-heard a great deal of laugh- 
dag in the: Japanese ward, and we went to - 
see what it was.about,. We found that 
-this Japanese had taken off every band- 
age that had been put on him, and, when 
‘asked-the reason, he said: “ No goot; get 
well anyhow,” which pleased the other 
lads immensely. 

The hospital was situated in an ex- 
posed place, and the firing at times came 
from all sides, so that we dared not have 
lights except a dark lantern; and some- 
times when we carelessly turned it to- 
ward the door or windows, we would 
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hear a bullet strike near, which caused 
us to be a little more careful. In the 
morning after an attack the small coolies 
would fill small pails with bullets in all 
shapes and forms and would take them to 
the soldiers to be molded over into new 
cartridges. Many limbs of trees were 
broken off, and we smiled to ourselves 
many times when the coolies who plied 
the punkah at night which kept the mos- 
quitos and flies away from the typhoid 
patients would dart into the house, say- 
ing: “ Me not care to get shot.” 

We lost, in all, sixty-seven men and 
six babies. The food for the babies gave 
out, it being not only insufficient but not 
of the right character, and to see the lit- 
tle forms laid aside in only a little pine 
box, lined with whatever material we had, 
were pitiful sights indeed. Two mothers 
lost two children each, but they never pa- 
raded their grief. They fought it out by 
themselves, which was bravery indeed. 

Among the soldiers was one Joseph 
Mitchell, gunner of the “ Newark,” who 
was one of the most active men in the 
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American forces, and, in fact, among the 
entire allies. He resurrected an old Eng- 
lish gun, made back in the 60’s, which 
he mounted on an old Austrian carriage 
wheel and loaded it with Russian am- 
munition, using Chinese powder, and 
fired it night and day during the whole 
siege. He went through the trying or- 
deal without a scratch up to the day the 
relief force arrived, and while in the 
Mongol market firing the gun he was 
shot in the arm by a bullet through a 
loophole. The relief forces were outside 
the gate at the time, fighting their way in. 
Mitchell was taken to the hospital, and, 
when our first convoy went to Tientsin, 
he was removed there and placed in one 
of the hospitals. We called that gun 
“the International ”—a few of the lads 
called it “ the Betsy,” and it was the pride 
of the Legation to the day the last shot 
was fired. Minister Conger is bringing 
it to place it in the Smithsonian Institute, 
where will also be placed the Boxer flag 
taken by this same Mitchell, where he 
fought for the flag, pulling it out of a 
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The “‘ Newark” marines as they came into the legation early in June and remained during the slege, Seven of those ia 


this picture gave up their lives on the wall, 
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Chinaman’s hands while showers of bul- 
lets were falling around him, and thus 
won the admiration of every soul in the 
legation by his bravery. 

In the Mongol market, where this 
strange gun had been placed, Sir Robert 
Hart’s customs boys, led by Captain Van 
Stroutzs, had many strange experiences 
with the Chinese. We were so short of 
ammunition that every shot had to be 
counted, and Chinese barricades sprang 
up in the night within a few feet of our 
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Mr, Squires on the wall at the barricade. 


fortifications because we could not 
waste ammunition on the one or two 
Chinamen making them, and our boys 
would slip out, crawl along on their 
hands and knees, get underneath the bar- 
ricade of the Chinese, and either grab 


hold of their guns that were sticking out - | 


of the loopholes, or else put a big stone 
over them. At times these Chinese, in- 
stead of shooting at our boys would 
throw large rocks over the walls, our 
boys catching them in their hands on the 
other side and throwing them back. They 
used to talk from behind the barricades 
to each other, and once the customs boys 
heard the Chinese talking to a number 
of Boxers, and as you know the Boxers 
gave every one to understand that they 
were impervious to bullets; that if a bul- 
let were fired at them, it simply fell flat 
to the ground. So the Chinese soldiers 
insisted upon the Boxers going over into 
our barricade and taking our lads, say- 
ing: “ There are only a handful there: 
you need not be afraid.” But the Boxers 
insisted that they did not care to go. At 
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last, however, they plucked up courage, 
and started around the end of the barri- 
cade, and, of course, there was not much 
left of them to tell the tale. 

The food supply becoming short, we 
were asked just before the siege ended to 
please not ask for a second helping. One 
morning the head boy at the American 
quarters said to Miss Laura, “I have 
some birds for your dinner to-day,” and 
she asked him where he got them, for we 
had seen no birds around. He said in 
broken English, “I put some rice on the 
floor. Pretty soon birds they come in. 
Then I close the door, and I kill the 


- birds.” And Miss Laura had them for 


her dinner. Once in a while he would 
also bring in a glass of milk. Where he 
got it no one knew, and we dared not ask, 
but Miss Laura had it all the same; on 
account of her being ill she could not al- 
ways eat the mule and horse meat that the 
rest of us ate and with relish. 
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The international gun, made from an old English can- 
non of 1860, that Joseph Mitchell found in a Chinese junk 
shop; put onto Austrian carriage wheels, fired by the 
American gunners, with Russian shells and Chinese powder. 
Mr. Conger is bringing it to place in the Smithsonian 
Institution, 


At Sir Claude McDonald’s mess of 
forty-five the young lady, Miss Myers, 
who took charge of the mess, had to ask 
Lady McDonald to tell the first who were 
helped at the table not to take quite so 
much on their plates as they had former- 
ly done. She tried to make the food go 
around. 

When we heard the relief troops at 
two: o’clock in the morning firing their 
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wonderful Colt guns at the retreating 
enemy we laughed and cried and shout- 
ed, and the next day when they came in 
on the tennis court at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and Sir Gaselee with his won- 
derful Sikhs, our delight knew no 
bounds. The sense of freedom was so 
great that it almost overpowered us. 
There had not been a woman or child 
shot during the siege, until the day of re- 
lief, when a Russian lady, crossing the 
court, was wounded in the knee. 
The story has been told of how our 
American troops took the four gates into 
the interior palace, and five of our brave 
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away. We were seated on our trunks, 
and a strange ride it was. Arrange- 
ments had been made by the ministers to 
take us on flat rice boats to Tientsin. We 
were given army rations, no cook. Mr. 
Gamewell, Mr. Verity and Dr. Inglis did 
the cooking. We had only three boat- 
men. We had not a cup, saucer, plate, or 
knife, and had to borrow them of the sol- 
diers who accompanied us. 

On account of the inexperience of the 
boatmen the boat was on sand bars 
about half the time and in consequence 
brave Lieutenant Waldron and his few 
soldiers given to guard us were in the 
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The international gun in action outside the English barricade. 


American troops who came to save us, 
with Captain Reilly,-of the artillery, were 
laid in one trench, wrapped in flags in 
our American legation the following 
morning. 

August 21st our first convoy ‘started 
homeward, forty-one missionaries. Miss 
Payne, the writer and her daughter were 
put into American army wagons, drawn 
by four mules, one of which insisted 
every few steps upon lying down and 
had to be prodded by the soldiers or 
whipped by the driver. We were soon 
on the way to Tung Chau, fourteen miles 


water to their necks pushing the boat off 
the sand. Next day Lieutenant Wal- 
dron was shot through the hand by a 
passing “ sniper,” so that we really were 
in great danger in taking such a trip. 
The other three boats, carrying Major 
Foote, Captain Brewster, Miss Condid- 
Smith, the women and children and 
wounded soldiers, were twenty-four 
hours ahead of us. It was a five day trip, 
and this rice boat had few conveniences. 
A large beam running the length of the 
boat was upheld by slight supports, and 
over this beam were simple mattings 
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which did not fulfil the purpose for which 
they were intended, that of keeping out 
the rain and sun. The rain poufed in. We 
could not stand up, so we lay on small, 
thin mattresses most of the time. The 
gentlemen had great sport’in breaking 
open.the hard tack and talking to the 
bread as if it were human flesh. 

When we were nearing the Tientsin 
wharf the boat ran into another one and 
the beam crashed down. Fortunately I 
got my hands and knees under it and 
saved Dr. Ellen Terry and my daughter 
from being killed. They were, however, 
quite badly bruised; ‘and the soldiers 
pulled them out. Two of the soldiers 
who were with us, after having been in 
the water so many days and nights, went 
down with the fever and were taken into 
the Tientsin hospital. It is to be hoped 
that better accommodations were secured 
for those in the following convoys. 

The writer and daughter were most 
delightfully entertained by Mr. Edward 
Cousins, of the Jardin-Mattison Com- 
pany, at his home, where Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Dorward and his staff were “ mess- 
ing.” No American could have more 
cordially entertained us than did these 
fine English people. After five days of 
visiting the boys in the hospital and say- 
ing our last good-bys, we started in the 
ship “ Ballarat,” under charge of Colo- 
nel Collard, an English officer, who had 
been sent as special messenger by the 
Queen to Tientsin, and was returning. 
We received the best of treatment and 
had a most delightful trip until a Japan- 
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ese three-master schooner crashed into 
us, driving a-hole into her own side, 
smashing the sails and nearly destroying 
the life of her crew. 

We reached Nagasaki, where our 
American Consul, Mr. Charles Harris, 
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The hole blown in the wall at the British legation just 
after the relief force came in. 


most beautifully entertained us.- From 
there we took another English ship, the 
“ Rohilla,” to Shanghai, where we met 
the “ Coptic,” the same ship in which we 
went over in February with Minister 


Conger. 


Evanston, ILL, 


By Maltbie D. Babcock. 


LORD, I pray 
e That for this day 
I may not swerve 
By foot or hand 
From Thy command, 


Not to be served, but to serve. 


And if I may, 


This too I pray, 

That for this day 
No love of ease 

Nor pride prevent 

My good intent 
Not to be pleased, but to please. 


I’d have this day 
Strength from above 
To set my heart : 
In heavenly art oe 
Not to be loved, but to love, iJ 


New York. 






























































Book Reviewing 


The Old Order and the New. 


By Francis W. Halsey. 


[Mr. Halsey deserves the chief credit of making the New York Times Saturday Review of Books and Art, of which 
he is the, editor, the excellent literary magazine it is to-day.—Ep1rox.] : 


literary criticism has ceased to 

exist in periodical literature. 
The past is recalled and we are assured 
that there were giants in those days—the 
Whipples, the Lowells, the Ripleys, and 
the Margaret Fullers. But can it -be 
maintained that, in this charge, the pub- 
lic has met with losses for which there 
exists no compensation ? Have the real 
interests of literature suffered for want 
of criticism of a more learned and search- 
ing kind ? Literary history contains few 
things more interesting than the ways in 
which criticism has gone astray—the fail- 
ures to recognize genius when it ap- 
peared, the unfavorable verdicts passed 
upon work that was destined to favorable 
acceptance from the public. These ex- 
amples help to illustrate forcibly the un- 
certain value, the chronic fallibility, of 
all criticism as a court of appeal. 

One noteworthy instance may be re- 
called where a very distinguished re- 
viewer strangely failed to discover great- 
ness in “ The Scarlet Letter.” Indeed, 
what a fine example do all of Haw- 
thorne’s writings afford of the failure of 
critics, good or bad, to make or unmake 
them. Praise itself could not create pop- 
ularity for those works in Hawthorne’s 
day. No one will now dispute his im- 
perishable literary splendor ; no true man 
of letters will deny that Hawthorne made 
a larger contribution to the permanent 
glory of his country than the men who 
have built railroads and founded great 
furnaces and vast rolling mills—and yet 
it has been through the slow process of 
time, the uncertain verdict of the Eng- 
lish-speaking race itself, that this in- 
spired genius has been placed on the ped- 
estal from which none can dislodge him. 

It has come within the experience of 
most booksellers and publishers to ob- 
serve books—even books far less great 
than Hawthorne’s—which have made 
their way regardless of praise or blame 
in any public place; books also which 
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\W E are often enoughtold that learned 


have triumphantly passed the ordeal of 
criticism, whether of sweeping condem- 
nation or of perfunctory praise. They 
have made their way in spite of all that 
was said or not said; praise denied or 
praise bestowed; and in spite of notori- 
ety conferred by newspapers. And often 
these were books by authors never heard 
of before, books published anonymously, 
books with which the publishers began 
with little faith, One shining example 
we have in a book now historic in many 
ways—a book that was long hawked 
about London in vain for a publisher, one 
over which the publisher who finally took 
it, on noting its cold reception from the 
public, uttered many a groan; but a work 
now famous as are few books in this 
country—Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus.” 

After all that may be said, criticism 
remains a matter. largely of individual 
opinion. That opinion may not neces- 
sarily be founded in prejudice, neither 
for nor against the work in hand; but it 
very commonly results from an individ- 
ual notion of what literature is or ought 
to be. Even with the highest order of 
minds we often see what this means 
when we find well endowed men who ac- 
knowledge an indifference to writers on 
whom time has set the fixed seal of im- 
mortality. This was curiously illustrated 
many years ago, when Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ‘undertook to write a life of Em- 
erson. Dr. Holmes was probably the 
least fitted of his contemporaries to write 
about Emerson. His intellectual obtuse- 
ness with respect to Emerson produced 
painful results. 

The truth is, and it should be oftener 
acknowledged, that there exists no rec- 
ognized court of opinion—certainly no 
court of final appeal, in so far as any 
chosen body of cultured men may constt- 
tute one. One court alone exists in the 
world—the tribunal of time. Hence it 
remains true that criticism may go right 
or- may go wrong; a whole generation 
may neglect or condemn a book; the 
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book, in fact, may become scarce and al- 
most forgotten; but if it have within its 
covers the seeds of immortal life Time 
will save it, and a tribunal greater far 
than critics will fix its place and hold it 
there forever. That tribunal is the cen- 
tral heart of mankind. 

Criticism in itself is not a high form 
of literature, and it is proper that it 
should not be. When it shines at all, it 
shines as by a borrowed light. It must 
always be an ephemeral thing. Some of 
the strongest, most virile criticism ever 
produced was that of Hazlett, but how 
few read Hazlett now? In our own 
century Lowell reached the highest alti- 
tudes, but I cannot believe that his crit- 
ical writings will be often read far down 
into the new century. Lowell’s letters 
will outlive them all—those charming 
personal compositions, in which he put 
so much of learning, so much of wit and 
insight, so much even of life itself.. In 
them we see a man—a man deeply 
learned and widely cultured, but with all 
that a real, living, working man engaged 
at his tasks and at his play. That is, 
after all, one of the chief charms in all 
literature ; whether we see it in Lowell’s 
letters, in Pepys’s Diary, or in “ Tom 
Jones.” ° 

Masterly criticism, beyond all ques- 
tion, possesses strong intellectual inter- 
est—far stronger, perhaps, for cultivated 
minds than any other form of writing, 
except the actually creative. But this in- 
terest springs from the few, not the many. 
For the many these writings are almost 
unread books. In the period when they 
flourished best it. was the few who read 
them, and for whom they were produced. 
Times have indeed changed. The num- 
ber of readers has enormously increased 
since Hazlett’s days; it has been aug- 
mented very notably since Lowell wrote. 
With this has come a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of books published 
—so great a multiplication that we now 
have a flood where formerly there was 
only a gently flowing stream. 

In these two facts—the increase in the 
number of readers who are well educated 
and in the number of books published— 
are found conditions which have materi- 
ally altered the occupation of the book 
reviewer. Formerly he addressed him- 


self to a small, select class, who needed- 


not so much to be led into habits of wise 


and profitable reading as to be enter- 
tained with criticism more sharp and 
learned than their own. In our day we 
find a vast multitude of new readers, 
eager for knowledge and impatient to 
acquire it ; their minds as practical as the 
age in which they live, their understand- 
ings virile and competent; who seek not 
so much for scholarly criticism as for in- 
formation as to what books exist in cur- 
rent literature that can have any interest 
and value for them. An absorbing self- 
confidence is theirs. They would read the 
books for themselves and form their own 
conclusions, meanwhile bestowing a gra- 
cious “ thank you ” on the critic, who, in 
the old way, would form conclusions for 
them. 

In these circumstances, what shall the 
critics do—yield up their office, try to 
damn the flood, or seek for some means 
by which to guide the public in its peril- 
ous journey down the flood ? Here we 
have some vast literary Mississippi that 
is forever spreading out beyond its true 
borders, overflowing fertile lands, and 
submerging homes and those who dwell 
in them. ‘ Where lies the course of wis- 
dom for the literary periodicals and for 
those who conduct them ? Shall they 
beat the air with protests sure to be made 
in vain ? Shall they cry aloud at the flood 
and spread still wider the public alarm, 
bringing fright, consternation and per- 
haps drowning to the helpless multitude 
along shore or in the rushing stream ? 
Or shall they aim, with such thoughtful 
care and calm foresight as God gives 
them, to build a craft that is seaworthy 
and pilot down the channel all who will 
come on board ? Here to some of us 
has seemed to lie the wisest course. : 

While the flood rises and pours along 
its way, does it remain worth while to 
select the bad and condemn them, when 
to condemn is so often merely to attract 
attention to them and enlarge the number 
of their readers ? Is there not a better 
course to be found in choosing such as 
are good and directing the public mind 
toward them, meanwhile ignoring the 
bad ? For books essentially bad can bet- 
ter condemnation be found than silence 
—eloquent silence ? any condemnation 
that will be more effective ? any that will 
keep the bad in that obscurity which is 
best for the highest interests of all good 
literature ? 
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In this view the course of those who 
direct criticism will be to choose the 
books that have real value and some ac- 
tual utility in the life of man to-day. To 
these, chosen from the great mass, and 
making perhaps ten per cent. of the 
whole output, the periodical can give its 
attention. Let its motive be to inform 
readers with clearness and good judg- 
ment as to the contents of those books. 
In the main all this will mean that the 
reviews will not be unfavorable. Deal- 
ing as the articles will with books having 
at least some temporary value, there will 
of necessity and in most cases be con- 
demnation. 

Under this system a literary period- 
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ical would act as a sort of clearing house 
for readers; it would serve to call their 
attention to books that have any claims 
whatever to their notice, leaving to them 
the final verdict, the ultimate judgment, 
which may well be depended upon as 
time passes to determine which books are 
destined for a day and which for a longer 
time. As I have said, it is always in the 
central heart of mankind that books have 
found that court of judges who will make 
or unmake their fame and fortune. In 
tithe the enduring verdict will come. 
That verdict, moreover, will be a just 
one—an unimpeachable one; a verdict 
beyond the power of critics, however 


gifted, to impair or overturn. 
New York City. 


A Literary Journey. 


By Maurice Thompson. 


IFE is motion, we are told; and if, 
on the other hand, motion is not in 
every phase life, it is, at all events, 

most agreeable to the taste of present 
civilization. We are “on the move,” or 
just going to be, day and night, asleep and 
awake. By ship, by palace-car, on the 
blast of steam and the flash of lightning 
we are bowled or blown along at a 
breathless rate of speed. We scarcely 
know when we start or where we are 
going; and there is no such thing with 
us as a final arrival. What pleases us 
most is the faith that we have in a con- 
stant increase of speed as the days go 
by. We whip the earth to make it turn 
faster. Joshua bade the planet stand 
still; but we want it to rise and set with 
dizzy swiftness. 

I feel all this each year when the time 
approaches for my southward flight. An 
immense impatience falls hard upon me 
at thought of the journey. It is the time 
of bird-passage. Far aloft a brave honk- 
ing of water-fowl sounds like nothing 
else in the world—a voice that smites 
the blue with a wintry edge, cutting to 
the ground from the salient angle of a 
flock whose form suggests a vast barbed 
arrow-head escaped from its shaft and 
hurtling southward to fulfil the archer’s 


shot. I am going that way. My robins 


and thrushes have already departed; but 
I shall overtake them along the mountain 
slopes of Alabama. There, :too, some 
lesser migrants will be loitering by the 
stream-sides. Kildees will twinkle across 
the flat lands and the meadow banks will 
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flash goldenly in the fields of young 
wheat. 

I mount a train at staion “ Ben Hur,” 
near which is the old home and birth- 
place of Meredith Nicholson, the “ Short 


Wolff, Photographer Frankfort Ky 


ROBERT BURNS WILSON, 


Flights” singer. Over yonder, just a 
little ways, “ The Gentleman From In- 
diana” meditates at Riley’s elbow, and 
“ Caskoden ” bows his back to the task 
of writing another romance in the midst 


of a chorus too good to be overlooked | 
and too numerous to be listed. I kiss | 
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Valley’s northern slope. Terre-Haute is 
passed, then Bloomington, Old Vin- 
cennes—where Alice and Oncle Jazon 
lived long ago—then West Baden, 
French Lick and Louisville, where Madi- 
son Cawein sings. Here, all round about, 
is James Lane Allen’s land and yonder 
shines Robert Burns Wilson’s country 
with its deep pastures and dreaming 
hills. Far off to our left, beyond low 
mountain ranges, we hear Fox telling his 
fresh and vigorous stories in the region 
of feuds and ’seng-diggers. Meantime 
we are coming to the city where Polk 
and Jackson lived during the heydey of 
Southern wealth and power. Here Will 
T. Hale blows his flute-tunes, a whole- 
some sort of music, authentically human 
and good. On our right Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity flourishes vigorously, while 
southeastward on the peak of Monteagle 
is perched the University of the South 
with its coterie of litterateurs making 
their pens scratch paper in most classical 
style. They live high above neologies. 
This is Murfree’s land—the realm of 
George Egbert Craddock—a domain 
stetching from Great Smoky clean over 
“T’other Mounting” to Chillhowie. 
Yonder, still - southward, below the 
great and beautiful 
Chickamauga, Will Harben lives among 
his Cherokee knobs. But we speed far 
to the west of him and leap the Tennes- 
see River at Decatur. We are swooping 
down upon Birmingham, where the 
young author of those wonderful stories, 
“Prisoners of Hope” and “To Have 
and to Hold,” lives quietly, unspoilt by 
sudden and well deserved fortune. 
Voices hail us from Atlanta. Dear 


my hand to the whole genial.and lovable | 
lot as I stand (for all the world like a } 
political peripatetic) on the rear plat- | 


form of the train. 


Good-by, good-by! | 


I am already splitting the air at the easy | 


rate of fifty miles an hour. They are 


playing football at Depauw University | 
as we rush by. Here was Ridpath’s | 
home. His pen has fallen; the indus- | 


trious and gifted historian sleeps; peace 
fl 


be with him. : 3 
We soon begin the descent of the Ohio 
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A Literary Journey 


Uncle Remus bids us good speed, and 
Stanton—“ Comes One with a Song ”— 
and Lucien L. Knight beckon us to make 
a detour that they may heap hospitalities 
upon us, as Southerners simply must. 
From Tuskaloosa wanders to us a waft 
from the pleasant garden of Samuel 
Minturn Peck, while the raging wheels 
below us fling back the miles. Night 
falls. A superb full moon swings up the 
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river. There live the low-country 


geniuses. Cable is gone, but his art lin- 
gers in the charming old streets. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Mrs. Davis, Grace 
King, Julia K. Wetherell (Mrs. Baker) 


eastern slope of sky, seeming to push be- | 
fore it a scattered company of winking | 


stars. It flings a scarf of pale gold 


across the shoulder of a huge hill and F 
decorates with tenuous flame some rocky |7 


points above the timber line. Betimes 
our crashing train spins us out upon the 
plains of that famous cotton country 
over which rules the city of Montgomery, 


where Clifford Lanier and his famous | 
brother, Sidney, used to mingle their 


songs in true fraternal sympathy. Here 
vears ago I met that charming poet, Will 
H. Hayne, a bright-eyed boy, full of 
dreams and rimes. 

Below Montgomery, after leaving the 
river and crossing another cotton belt, 
our way lies through purplish red hills, 
the soil colored by some form of iron 
oxide. When we draw nigh Mobile the 
salt marshes appear. I think of Sidney 
Lanier’s song of Glynn when the pecul- 
iar, and to me refreshing, odor of tide 
lands creeps into our car. We begin to 
feel impatient. Even the luncheon of 
canvasback at the bright little station eat- 
ing-room cannot make us linger; we 
take it perfunctorily and hurry back to 
our seats with faces set toward the great 
city over yonder between Borgne and the 


WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE, 


CHARLES MAJOR (CASKODEN). 


GEOEGE_W. CABLE, 


and many more, besides the learned cir- 
cle of Tulane University, have stirred the 
drowsy creole atmosphere and massed 
the rich colors of creole life with con- 
summate mastery. I have this all in 
mind; for my journey is literary. I am 
going to a quiet place on the Gulf coast 
where I can work every day and play 
half the time. It is an unlimited inspira- 
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tion to feel the wind come up from be- Who can write happily and with enthu- 
hind the ridge of warm blue sea. Elbow- siasm when from his window he cannot 
room and freedom from howling bliz- see gulls and pelicans? 


zard and high drifting snow reassure me. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Statecraft. 
By the Hon. Stafford Bird, M.P., 


TREASURER OF TASMANIA, 


HE art of government has attracted 
the interest and attention of man- 
kind in all countries and in all 

ages. In no age, perhaps, has it com- 
manded more consideration than in this 
in which we live; and nowhere, perhaps, 
more than in these Australian lands, 
where, for some years past, the tongues 
and pens of men have been continuously 
eloquent on the question of a. federal 
form of government for all Australia. 
All that has been recently spoken and 
written on the great question of federa- 
tion and the immense number of votes 
cast at the federal polls in favor of the 
bill to establish “ the Commonwealth of 
Australia,” which, while I write, is en- 
gaging the serious attention of the im- 
perial authorities in England, unmistak- 
ably show the great interest which large 
sections of the Australian people feel in 
the subject of government. The acqui- 
sition of new territories by the United 
States of America as the result of their 
recent war with Spain has naturally cre- 
ated in that great country a new and keen 
interest in the question of statecraft, and 
particularly in that branch of it which 
relates to the government by a parent or 
conquering State of its colonies or de- 
pendencies. Moreover, the war now rag- 
ing in South Africa’ between the Boers 
and the British-_the end of which will 
doubtless be the annexation of the bellig- 
erent Boer States and their subsequent 
government as British provinces—lends 
additional interest to the question of the 
principles and modes of government 
which I propose now to discuss. 

The student of political history cannot 
fail to note that, however varied the 
forms of government may be, the essen- 
tial principles in many respects have re- 
mained the same all the ages through. 
In every human community, however 


small, it soon becomes apparent that 
some kind of government is necessary if 
the greatest good of the community is to 
be secured. Or if this desire for the 
greatest good be not the inspiring motive 
for the establishment of some governing 
authority, the desire to rule, the greed of 
power and personal advantage, will impel 
some one to endeavor to establish himself 
as Leader, Ruler, President or King. 
But whether it be accomplished by the 
free choice of the people, or by the will 
and power of some one having the spirit 
and skill to grasp and retain the author- 
ity, some sort of rule is established. The 
strongest, or the most skillful, or the 
most popular for the time being, gains 
the ruling power. Thus in the most an- 
cient times the family patriarch naturally 
held the place of chief, or great father of 
his people, until the position and author- 
ity passed peaceably from him to his nat- 
ural heir and successor, or were wrest- 
ed from him by some younger, or more 
powerful, or more popular member of 
the tribe, who became patriarch or chief- 
tain in his turn. And so, all through the 
millenniums, the instinct of government 
has led the peoples of the earth to submit 
themselves as followers or subjects of 
men who have won their way to the front 
as leaders, legislators, warriors or kings. 

It is worthy of note that all leadership, 
whether obtained by force of brain, force 
of will, force of arms or by the people’s 
choice, is of the essence of kingship. 
Whether it be Pharaoh in Egypt, Joshua 
among the Israelites, Oom Paul in the 
Transvaal, Aguinaldo in the Philippines, 
the Czar in Russia, the Kaiser in Ger- 
many, or the President in the French Re- 
public, the place and power of each is 
practically that of king within his own 
realm. The root idea of king is that of 
one who can, one who has power. He is 
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the K6nig, anciently spelled K6nning, 
which means Ken-ning or Cunning (in 
the sense of clever or skillful), or, spelt 
otherwise, Canning—i.e,, the Canning 
man, the man who can, who has the pow- 
er, and who, by virtue of his might, ob- 
tains the right to rule. 

The idea that might or fitness confers 
the right to rule is one that asserts itself 
in the person and work of every great 
leader of men, and in the existence and 
conduct of every Government that proves 
itself to be stable, good and strong. It is 
by the right that natural fitness confers 
that self-asserted or popularly chosen 
democratic leaders sway the masses of 
the people. It is by the right that nat- 
ural fitness, recognized by the majority 
of a great republic, confers, that the Pres- 
ident rules during his term of office. It 
is by the right of fitness to govern, ac- 
knowledged by the majorities of the peo- 
ple’s representatives for the time being, 
that cabinets rule under our British Con- 
stitutions. Thus, tho forms of govern- 
ment are varied, the same spirit runs 
through all forms and all ages; the fittest 
to govern, or the most powerful to seize 
and hold the reins of authority, comes to 
the front. 

_ It may fitly be noted, too, that neither 
in ancient nor modern times has natural 
fitness to rule been invariably possessed 
by those who have obtained the place of 
authority by their power. The chieftain’s 
fitness may only have been proved by the 
force with which he brought down his 
battle ax upon his enemy’s skull. The 
autocrat’s fitness to rule may only have 
been proved by his general’s skill or luck 
in leading his armies to victory, and by 
his admiral’s successful pounding of the 
enemy’s ships and forts with the big 
guns of his superior fleet. And the dem- 
ocratic Government’s fitness to rule may 
only have been proved by the fact that 
they had the might of numbers on their 
side, that they got a few more votes— 
perhaps only one more vote—at the poll 
than their opponents. Some other and 
better proof of fitness to rule should be 
required. But it is not always obtain- 
able, even under the most scientific politi- 
cal system of modern times. We have 
to be content with the best we can get, 
believing that in the continual effort to 
secure the best government, as in the 
struggle of all creation for existence, the 
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fittest, and that is the strongest, because 
most adapted to the conditions and en- 
vironments of the time, will rule, and will 
cease to rule when it ceases to be fit, and 
will then make way for what is more fit- 
ting to the existing conditions. 

All the world over, the struggle for 
higher and better forms of political exist- 
ence is going on; Despotism is being as- 
sailed by Socialism; Conservatism at- 
tacked by Radicalism, Imperialism by 
Democracy; sometimes the struggle is 
honorable and bloodless; too often it is 
dishonorable and contemptible; but, 
through all, the aspiration is for better 
and wiser government; and, as the ages 
pass, the gains are on the side of liberty, 
brotherhood, humanity. 

When I say that everywhere, and 
through all the ages, the aspiration of the 
people is for better and wiser govern- 
ment, I mean that they desire what they 
think will be wiser and better. But it is 
by no means certain that what they deem 
better would really be so. The people who 
clamor most for political changes are not 
always the wisest’in the community, nor 
are they always the most disinterest- 
ed. Not seldom is it for class advantage 
that governmental changes are desired. 
The greatest good of the agitators is 
often a stronger motive than that of ob- 
taining the greatest good for the greatest 
number, or, what would be better still,. 
an equitable distribution of advantage to 
all. There is such a thing as despotism 
even in democracy, as much as in au- 
tocracy; and I do not know which is 
most to be feared. The horrors of the 
French Revolution showed us what a 
governing people, in their wild reaction 
from the despotism of monarchy, are ca- 
pable of. And when we think of the in- 
fernal and inhuman plots to which some 
of the would-be liberators and governors 
of the people lend themselves, we may 
well doubt whether the government they 
would establish would be based on those 
humane and lofty principles which alone 
can make a government truly great and 
good. Still, tho we cannot approve all 
the methods adopted to procure reforms, 
nor repose very much trust in some of the 
men who play the part of reformers and 
revolutionists, we may yet confidently be- 
lieve that the general movement, the 
world over, is toward a really better and 
worthier government of mankind. 
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The spirit of our political institutions 
in these Australian colonies is decidedly 
democratic. It is almost a fetish with us 
that “ government is to be of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” We 
will have no government that is not of 
our own making. The essential principle 
in our politics is that we shall be gov- 
erned by ourselves, or rather by the ma- 
jority—the bare majority—of ourselves ; 
or, more correctly still, by the bare ma- 
jority of those who can be coaxed or 
driven, or who, out of true patriotism, 
come, to the poll to record their votes. 
It may be that those who have votes and 
yet stay away from the poll are quite as 
wise as those who do record their votes; 
it may be that the many men and women 
who have not got a vote would be quite 
as capable of wisely exercising it as the 
bulk of those who vote; it may be that 
the minority, whose vote counts for noth- 
ing, are wiser than the majority who by a 
hundred votes, or ten words, or one vote, 
win the election; all this matters not; the 
gospel of democracy is that those who 
can run the biggest crowd into the poll- 
ing booth shall be the governors of the 
country. This, perhaps, is put with 
brutal bluntness; but it is true, neverthe- 
less. It does not differ at all, in princi- 
ple, from other well-known methods of 
ancient or medieval or modern times for 
settling who shall be chief or king. He 
who was the strongest, who could bring 
the greatest number of clubs and spears 
in stalwart hands into the field; he who 
could show the greatest fighting prowess, 
who could best handle big battalions and 
big guns, obtained thereby the right to 
rule. We, on similar principles, obtain 
the right to rule by the force of majori- 
ties. With us, as on ancient battlefields, 
it is weight and numbers that tell and 
win. In democracy, as in ancient Greece 
and Rome, it is might that obtains the 
right to rule. It is the might of numbers 
in the one case, the might of the sword 
in the other. The right of an Alexander 
or Cesar to rule and the right of the 
democratic majority to govern are based 
alike on might. In respect of this prin- 
ciple, on which government in founded, 
the world does not seem to have. pro- 
gressed very much since the most olden 
time. The gospel of democracy is but a 
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modern version of the doctrine of ancient 
Saxon, Goth or Saracen, that 
“He may take who has the power, 

And he may keep who can.” : 
We may not like this view of it, but we 
cherish the thing itself, just as ancient 
rulers reveled in the right secured by 
their might. 

It is true that we in Tasmania have 
taken a small step in advance of our sis- 
ter Australian colonies in the attempt to 
substitute for the barbarous system of 
election by democratic majorities the 
more equitable, sensible and civilized and 
yet equally democratic method of propor- 
tional representation. For our Parlia- 
mentary elections in the cities of Hobart 
and Launceston we have adopted, at the 
last two general elections, what is known 
as the Hare system, which has been in 
successful operation in one or two Euro- 
pean States for some years past. Under 
this system, in an electorate which has to 
return six representatives to Parliament, 
each sixth of the electors who go to the 
poll secure the return of one representa- 
tive. Under the ordinary democratic 
electoral system the bare majority of 
those electors might return all the six 
members, while the minority, almost 
equal in numbers with the majority, 
would have no representative at all. Yet 
this system, tho regarded with favor by 
many, has not yet secured anything like 
general approval; and in many quarters 
the cry is raised for a return to the less 
equitable but more venerable system of 
election and government by majority. 
The bulk of the people do not yet seem 
to realize that our democratic system, 
which gives-them the right to vote, would 
be a far more perfect democratic system 
if it provided, as the Hare system does, 
for making every vote effective for the 
return of a representative. But, whether 
they have proportional or majority rep- 
resentation the people of this and the 
neighboring colonies cling strongly to 
the basic principle of government by 
themselves. Some other systems of gov- 
ernment for colonies such as ours, in cer- 
tain stages of their existence, might be 
found which would ‘work well. For in- 
stance, a benevolent and strong-minded 
autocrat, a king in his way because of his 
fitness to rule—such a man as perhaps 
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might have been found in any of these 
colonies among the Premiers who have 
guided their destinies—might call to 
his council a few of the best and most 
capable men in the land, and with them 
he might very easily legislate and gov- 
ern as well as this work is done now by 
the elected legislators and leaders of the 
people. But such an oligarchic and aris- 
tocratic government as that—govern- 
ment by the few and the best—would not 
be acceptable; for we are determined 
that, so long as we have to be governed, 
we will have no one to rule over us but 
those who are chosen by ourselves. We, 
the sovereign people, resolve to be our 
own lawmakers and administrators by 
choosing from among ourselves the men 
whom we think most fit to do the work 
for us. 

This liberty which we in these British 
colonies enjoy of governing ourselves, in 
almost every respect, according to our 
own sweet will, has been generously con- 
ferred upon us by the Constitution which 
the Imperial Parliament and Government 
have approved. Whether it was wise to 
give the colonies something so nearly ap- 
proaching independence of the mother 
country was doubted by many at the time 
it was given; and it might have been 
doubted still if the connection of the col- 
onies with the empire had not been so 
satisfactorily maintained. In view, how- 
ever, of the splendid display of loyalty to 
the Queen and empire which has been 
made by Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land and Tasmania when men and money 
were wanted to carry on the present war 
in South Africa, it has been made abun- 
dantly clear that British colonists were 
not unwisely trusted. with the large liber- 
ty which the parent State conferred. We 
have proved ourselves worthy of the 
trust. In the working of our free institu- 
tions the bond of empire and the scarlet 
thread of kinship have been most happily 
preserved unbroken and unrestrained. 

Together with the valued privilege of 
self-government there was also conferred 
upon us absolute exemption from contri- 
bution, by any form of taxation, to the 
revenues of the mother country. And, 
what was more liberal still, we were al- 
lowed the right to impose taxes upon the 
products and manufactures of the world 
at large, including those of Great Britain 
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and all British colonies and dependencies. 
The lesson England learned by the loss 
of her American colonies, through im- 
posing on them imperial taxation, evi- 
dently secured for us exemption from 


- such imposts. And the history of ancient 


Rome, which records the failure of that 
empire to govern her distant provinces 
satisfactorily when the acquisition of rev- 
enues from them for imperial purposes 
was made a prominent feature in the pol- 
icy of government, also, no doubt, had 
its effect upon the modern British states- 
men who consented to exempt these col- 
onies from imperial-taxation. Certainly, 
under this freedom the most cordial rela- 
tionship between the imperial and colo- 
nial governments has been maintained. 
Judged by such results, it may well be 
doubted whether any much better meth- 
od of governing the colonies of a parent 
State could be devised or adopted. 

It may, however, be asked, was not this 
colonial exemption from imperial taxa- 
tion rather too generous a _ conces- 
sion? Is it not somewhat unfair to the 
taxpayers of Great Britain, in view of 
the fact that the cost of the military and 
naval defense of the colonies has hitherto 
been borne almost entirely by the impe- 
rial Government? See the enormous ex- 
penditure now being incurred by Great 
Britain to protect and preserve Cape Col- 
ony and Natal, and to secure the interests 
of British colonists genérally in South 
Africa. What the imperial Government 
are doing for the South African colonies 
and interests they are prepared to do for 
Australian, Canadian and all other Brit- 
ish colonies. In return for such imperial 
protection the colonies might reasonably 
be required to contribute their quota to- 
ward the maintenance of the naval and 
military armaments of the empire. 

It was the conviction of the reasonable- 
ness of such a claim that led the imperial 
Government some few years ago to ask, 
and the Australasian colonies to agree to 
give, an annual contribution toward the 
maintenance of an imperial naval squad- 
ron in these southern seas. But let it be 
noted that this contribution has been 
cheerfully paid by these colonies, not as a 
tax levied by imperial legislative author- 
ity, but rather as a freely given return 
and acknowledgment for naval protec- 
tion and service rendered, 
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Side by side with this acknowledgment 
of colonial obligation for imperial naval 
protection there has of late years found 
expression an opinion that the colonies 
have somewhat ungenerously exercised 
their taxing powers in imposing customs 
duties on British goods at the same rates 
as on those of foreign countries. This 
opinion has been voiced by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the imperial Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, in a request preferred 
by him that British products and manu- 
factures should be admitted into these 
colonies under a lower tariff than that 
under which foreign goods are imported. 
The justice of the request is recognized ; 
and a disposition exists in the various 
Australian cabinets to agree to it. Not 
improbably, when the first customs tariff 
of the about-to-be-established Common- 
wealth of Australia is under considera- 
tion, this question of a preferential tariff 
for British goods will be dealt with. By 
such a fiscal arrangement the commercial 
and imperial relationships existing be- 
tween the colonies and the old land will, 
without a doubt, be still more firmly ce- 
.mented, thereby exhibiting to the world 
a new triumph of imperial and colonial 
statecraft. 
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The newest form of government we 
are essaying in these colonies is of a fed- 
eral character. Under the Common- 
wealth of Australia bill it is proposed to 
form a Federal Parliament and Govern- 
ment for all Australia on lines somewhat 
similar to those with which the world is 


familiar in the Constitution of the United 


States of America and of the Dominion 
of Canada. In this proposed Federal 
Constitution the same spirit of democ- 
racy is embodied as is found in the most 
liberal of our colonial systems of govern- 
ment. As these colonial systems have 
been worked so successfully in the sev- 
eral separate States, we entertain large 
hope and strong belief that the establish- 
ment of -the Australian Commonwealth 
will prove equally satisfactory in main- 
taining the happiest relations between 
Great Britain and her dependencies at 
the antipodes, and in showing to all the 
nations of the world anqther object les- 
son, such as the Canadian, Dominion has 
already afforded, of the perfect adapta- 
bility of British liberal political institu- 
tions to the government of the most dis- 
tant provinces of the empire and in se- 
curing an abiding, most loyal and hearty 
allegiance to the British crown. 
HosBart, TASMANIA. , 


In Sappho’s Isle. 


By Mary A. Mason. 


ID Sappho teach these nightingales to sing? 
Fly, birds of all the world, to Leshos, then, 
Before her pupils here have taken wing ; 
Such singing you may never learn again. 


Did Sappho walk beneath these olive trees? 
Old, old are they, and yet still young is she ;— 
A slender maid to win the centuries 
And keep them faithful to her memory. 


Did this 7Egean sun warm Sappho’s heart, 
This orange, with its marriage-bloom, beguile? 
And did she watch some lovéd form depart 
Across the blue to Homer’s neighboring isle? 


And did, of all, her one knight faithless prove, 
Or was there none to claim this title dear ?>— 

If ever maid could sing a song of love, 
Without a lover, surely it were here! 


Lessos, MITYLENE. 
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Some of the Year’s Best Books. 


THE year has been remarkable from 
the literary observer’s point of view. 
Never has the public shown so lively in- 
terest in history, biography, the literature 
of war, and in fiction based more or less 
on historical foundations. Not since 1830 
have the spirit and complexion of liter- 
ature so suddenly changed as_ within 
the past three years. We have had 
a revolution so wide, so profound 
and so complete that we have not 
understood it, or perhaps realized its 
most general significance. It is a tre- 
mendous stride—no matter what the di- 
rection—from a popular taste for stories 
like “ Daisy Miller,” “Two Bites of a 
Cherry” and that sort of dainty pink- 
and-white thing to an imperious demand 
for fiction, masculine in substance and 
virile in spirit. 

The forces that make history have 
after a long repose revived. We have 
suddenly discovered, let us hope, that 
after all social trifling, commonplace vul- 
garities, malodorous intrigues and petty 
jugglings with the sacred traditions of 
marriage, domestic purity and religious 
faith are not of the universal and perma- 
nent interest which was ascribed to them. 


FICTION. 


We mention fiction first because it is 
the first to catch the changes of popular 
esthetics and register them in its pages. 
Say what we will, the popular feeling is 
measured, not always with absolute ac- 
curacy, but to a degree and in a sense no 
student of the times can disregard, by 
the copies sold over the book counter and 
the calls at the public libraries. There 
can be no great revolution in the book 
market which is not supported by the 
pressure of popular taste. 

We therefore speak of fiction first in 
the output of the year, as no other depart- 
ment of literature shows with equal dis- 
tinctness that a new hour has been struck 


? the popular esthetics as the art of fic- 
lon. 


LITERATURE. 


The novel of manners has not been 
abandoned, nor has the didactic story lost 
its interest. Robert Grant’s Unleavened 
Bread is a novel of morals and manners 
with a strong didactic element included, 
strongly imagined and brilliantly written. 
But, while it must be classed with novels 
not touched with romance, it is still of the 
new day; it departs radically from the 
recipe of the realists. We feel in it the 
change of the literary weather. : 

Mr. Allen’s Reign of Law seems to in- 
dicate great difficulty in the way of his 
self-adjustment to the new standard, but 
he has gone far enough to escape, we 
hope forever, the French fascinations of 
the “ Choir Invisible.” While the Reign 
of Law harks back to a worn-out taste in , 
much of its substance it forcibly, tho im- ; 
perfectly, realizes the new demand of life. 

It is a long step and a pleasant one for- 
ward to Miss Mary Johnston’s To Have 
and to Hold. An elementary appetency 
for stories pure and simple is at the bot- 
tom of our nature. No mere figment of 
style, no finely polished commonplace in 
a filigree of analytical moralizing, will 
satisfy this primal craving. We want 
stories, and will have them. Regardless 
of literary craftsmanship, the story is 
here in Miss Johnston’s book, and a good 
one it is. Its interest for critics lies out- 
side its story. The public voice which 
heralds Miss Johnston’s achievement 
echoes into the future, and we easily 
catch the suggestion that this romantic . 
work, hasty, crude, vital and wonderfully 
engaging, is but the magma plasma in 
which are forming the crystals of a new 
art of fiction. Set beside this work Mr. 
Henry James’s collection of short stories, 
The Soft Side, makes a striking contrast. 
This wisp of short tales represents the 
last refinement of story-telling. Subtlety 
feeds on subtlety, until literary illusion 
becomes bewildering tenuosity. The 
reader is taxed with the effort to keep 
pace with Mr. James’s involute sentences 
and comprehend what these verbal wrig- 
glings may mean. As stories they do 
not supply a virile brain with a moment’s 
stimulation. They are cups of shadow- 
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soup, flavored, however, with a strange, ton); A Winter Holiday, by Bliss Car- 
lady-like allurement. man (Small & Maynard). .- 

Marie Corelli’s sensational and bewil- Of prose rising to the high plane of 
dering Master Christian and Count Tol- literary art we have a delightful exam- 
stoi’s pessimistic Resurrection, altho not ple in the little volume published by 
in the least alike,,.are notable not merely Houghton, Miffin & Co., The Prose 
as striking exhibits of genius, but as ex- of Edward Rowland Sill; The Letters 
pressions of an attitude assumed toward of Robert Louis Stevenson (Scribner's. 
Christianity by a considerable and some- $5.00); The Letters of Sidney Lanier 
what formidable class of thinkers. (Scribner’s), and the Letters of Emer- 

Eleanor, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, a son to a Friend (Houghton, Mifflin & 
confession of faith in New Italy, despite Co.). 


the glamour of Rome, is believed by many 
of the novelist’s friends to be her great- THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


est romance. (Harper’s. $1.50.) Tn: the denartment Gb: Theol d 
, } ; ogy an 

Alice of Old Vincennes, a charming Retision the produskien of the year has 
story by Maurice Thompson, planted in t b rkable. We nens-irst a 
a romantic period of our history. Clean, ee ee . . 

: ; : student’s manual of the life of Christ. 
good, and a credit to American literature. . 
(The Brown, Merrill Company, Indian- The Life of Jesus of Naveneth ty Sash 
apolis. $1 0.) pany, Rhees, the new President of Rochester 
tae 50. Theological Seminary, a brief, compact 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. reconstruction on the basis of present 
knowledge. (Scribner’s. $1.25.) 

In Poetry and Belles Lettres we have _In general theology The Work of the 
at least two genuine American books to Holy Spirit, by Abraham Kuyper, D.D., 
be happy over. We name first, as from LL.D., University of Amsterdam, is a 
a purely literary point of view the proud- restudy of Christian theology in the light 
est achievement of the year, Mr. Edmund of its relation to the Holy Spirit. (Funk 
C. Stedman’s American Anthology & Wagnalls. $3.00.) Dr, Edward Mor- 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00). A _ ris, D.D., LL.D., late Professor of Theol- 
work of large proportions by a master ogy in Lane, has given us a most useful 
hand, which contains a marvelous selec- volume in The Theology of the West- 
tion of the most characteristic flowers of minster Symbols (The Champlain Press, 
American poetry, made with judgment Columbus, Ohio. $3.00), and the late 
and edited with a useful biographic and President of Rochester Theological Sem- 
literary illustration. James Whitcomb inary, Dr. Augustus Hopkins Strong, dis- 
Riley has also broken a silence of four cusses with bold vigor and originality 
years to gladden us with his Home Folks, some of the most recent phases of Chris- 
a new volume of inimitable verse in “ dia- tian thought in Christ in Creation and 
lect,” interspersed with haunting snatches Ethical Mission. (Roger Williams 
of genuine orthodox poetry. His sweet Press, Philadelphia. $2.50.) The most 
genius is refining with the years. His distinctly original work of the year in 
lovable nature permeates these poems doctrinal theology is The Spirit and the 
with the subtle force of an individual and Incarnation; With Light of Scripture, 
delicately captivating flavor. Dr. Henry Science and Practical Need, by the Rev. 
N. Dodge’s Christus Victor, with its W. L. Walker, an English Congrega- 
beautiful variations of verse and noble tionalist, and Professor at the Congrega- 
lyric notes, is one of the enduring poems tional College, Oxford. (Scribner's. 
of the year. (Putnam’s. $1.00.) $3.50.) With this we couple Prof. L. 

To these we add the new edition of L. Paine’s Trinitarian Evolution. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar’sPoems of Cabin (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 
and Field, the sweetest singer of his | Other volumes deserving mention are 
race; The Toiling of Felix and Other the Conception of Immortality, the In- 
Poems, by Henry Van Dyke (Scribner’s. gersoll Lectures, by Professor Royce, of 
$1.00) ; Paolo and Francesca, by Stephen Harvard (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Phillips (John Lane) ; Child Verse, by $1.00.) ; God’s Education of Man, an es 
John B. Tabb (Small & Maynard, Bos- say rich in noble thoughts, by President 
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Hyde, of Bowdoin. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25.) The admirers of the late 
Henry Drummond will not wish to see 
his New Evangelism and Other Ad- 
dresses (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50) 
omitted from that list of stimulating 
books. 

Two notable additions have been made 
to the literature of missions: Questions 
and Phases of Modern Missions, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ellinwood (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50); and Foreign Missions of the 
Protestant Churches, a convenient gen- 


eral manual by Stephen L. Baldwin, D.D.. 


(Eaton & Mains. $1.00.) 

The two most distinctly original re- 
ligious books of the year in plan, aim and 
execution are The Psychology of Re- 
ligion, a statistical investigation of the 
facts in the development of experimental 
religion, by E. D. Starbuck, Assistant 
Professor at Leland Stanford, Jr. (Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.50); and The Spiritual Life: 
Studies in the Science of Religion, by 
George B. Coe, Professor in. Northwest- 
ern University. (Eaton & Mains. $1.00.) 
Two independent and reverent studies of 
experimental religion from a scientific 
and statistical point of view. 

For a religious classic which stands 
apart on the ground of literary art and 
Christian imagination we have nothing 
to compare with Religious Pictures, by 
Helen Bigelow Merriman. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) 


re HISTORY. 


In History the output of the year has 
been full and good: General Schouler 
has completed his: standard History of 
the United States, by publishing the sixth 
and final volume. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.25.) Mr. McMasters has published 
the fifth volume of his work, and thus 
brought his History of the United States 
down from the Revolution to the Civil 
War. (D. Appleton ‘& ‘Co. 
The “Commonwealth of Massachusett$” 
has printed from the original Ms. Brad- 
ford’s History of Plimouth Plantation, 
In Religion Under the Barons of Balti- 
more, Mr. C, E, Smith deals a heavy 
blow at the theory that religious liberty 
was developed in Maryland under 
Roman Catholic influences. (E. Allen 
Lycett, Baltimore. $1.50.) Ezra Hoyt 
Byington adds a very readable volume to 
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$3.00. ).. 
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his previous history of the Puritans in 
The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 
This volume clears up the Indian policy 
of the New England fathers. 

Mr, John Fiske has two distinct works 
to his credit. The Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America (Two volumes, 
$4.00) and The Mississippi Valley in the 
Ciwil War. ($2.00. Both published by — 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) These vol- 
umes carry.forward bytwo long steps Mr. 
Fiske’s scheme of American history, and 
are done with his charm of style, and his 
large and easy command of the subject. 

The Northwest Under Three Flags, 
by Charles Moore (Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00),is a very readable and satisfactory 
exposition of the most romantic part of 
our entire history. The Conquest of 
Arid America, by Mr. William FE. 
Smythe, takes up a history which is a 
splendid illustration of the triumph of 
man over nature (Harper’s. $1.50), and 
Edgar Stanton Maclay’s History of 
American Privateers clears up a subject 
that has been left long enough without 
systematic historical development. (Ap- 
pleton & Co. $3.50.) 

Isaac Sharpless, President of Haver- 
ford College, has completed a very at- 
tractive work which was begun several 
years ago on The History of Quaker 
Government in Pennsylvania. (T. S. 
Lead & Co., Philadelphia. $2.00.) It 
has the plain simplicity of the Friends, 
and is in matter, tone and method a model 
of what such discussion should be, espe- 
cially on debatable ground. No sharper 
contrast can be imagined than lies be- 
tween the quiet simplicity of President 
Sharpless’s book and the man-of-the- 
world wisdom of Our Presidents and 
How We Make Them. (Harper’s. 
$2.00.) By Colonel McClure, LL.D., 
editor of the Philadelphia Times, and the 
repository of more of the inside of Amer- 
ican politics from 1864 down to a very 
recent period than any man now living. 
In something the same way the persorial 
equation adds special significance to the 
sketches and comments of the Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch in his Men and Man- 
ners of Half a Century (Scribner’s: 
$3.50), and to Gen. J. W. Kiefer’s very 
readable two volumes on Slavery and 
Four Years of War. (G. P: Piitnam’s 
Sons. Two volumes. $5.00.) It is re- 
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freshing to turn to the quaint but most 
human fascination of Alice Morse Earle’s 
historic pictures of Child Life in Colonial 
Days. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Passing from American to Foreign 
history we have nothing better worth at- 
tention than The United Kingdom, A 
Political History, by Goldwin Smith. A 
review of the later history of Great Brit- 
ain, which commands equal admiration 
by its matter and method, and for ap- 
proaching as near as any such work can 
the perfection of English style. In quite 
another style, but with judgment and 
learning, Charles Seignobos, of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, drew up in French the 
manual which is now presented to the 
American public in a translation, edited 
by Professor S. M. Macrame, of Har- 
vard,A Political History of Europe Since 
18tq. (Henry Holt & Co. $3.00.) 

One of the most wonderful episodes 
of modern history is covered by one of 
the best and most absorbing volumes we 
have in our list; Napoleon’s Invasion of 
Russia, by Hereford B. George, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. (New Amster- 
dam Book Company. $4.00.) During 
the year Thomas B. Watson has pub- 
lished the second volume of his Story of 
France from the Earliest Times to the 
Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50.) A very remarkable il- 
lustration has been thrown on the dark- 
est scene in modern history by the pub- 
lication of Side Lights on the Reign of 
Terror. The translation of Mlle. des 
Escharolle’s memoirs is by Marie Clot- 
hilde Balfour. (John Lane. $4.00.) 

In spite of the old matter repeated in 
Lanciani’s Destruction of Old Rome, it 
serves an important purpose as supplying 
a sketch not otherwise accessible of the 
monuments of Rome. (Macmillan. 
$2.00). 

BIOGRAPHY. 


In none of its departments has the liter- 
ature of the year been richer than in 
Biography and Autobiography. The 
memoir of Charles Spurgeon has been 
completed in four volumes by Revell 
($10.00 the set) who has also brought out 
the authorized edition of the Life of 
Dwight L. Moody, by his son ($2.50.) 
An interesting reflection of the same de- 
voted life is given in Dwight L. Moody, 
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Impressions and Facts, by Henry Drum- 
mond. (McClure & Phillips. $1.00.) 
The most remarkable addition to re- 
ligious biography during the year is the 
memoir of the Missionary Bishop to the 
Indians, the John Eliot of the nineteenth 
century: Lights and Shadows of a Long 
Episcopate, Being Reminiscences and 
Recollections of the Rt.Rev.Henry Ben- 
jamin Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Minnesota. (Macmillan. $5.00.) The 
most important contribution in the same 
period to the religious biography of 
England is The Life of Edward White 
Benson, Some Time Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by his son. (Two volumes. 8vo. 
$8.00.) A superb reflection of the life 
and history of the English Church of the 
last fifty years. 

Notable in a different way, but of little 
léss importance in this country and in 
Great Britain, is James Martineau; A 
Biography and Study, by A. W. Jackson. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $5.00.) 
The Rev. John White Chadwick has 
found new points enough to add to the 
mighty portraits drawn by Octavius B. 
Frothingham and John Weiss to bring 
out a new life of Theodore Parker, 
Preqcher and Reformer. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) A saintly life 
caught in the witchery of an illusion 
could hardly have a more perfect em- 
bodiment than in the delicious memoir 
of that child of genius and of grace, the 
Irvingite apostle, The Life of William 
Watson Andrews, by his brother. (Put- 
nam.) We add to these, as books with 
too much vitality in them to be omitted, 
The Story of My Life and Work, by 
Booker T. Washington ; Professor W. de 
Loss Love’s Samson Occom and the 
Christian Indians (The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. $1.50); and the gloriously in- 
spiring story of Mary Reed, Missionary 
to the Lepers, by John Jackson. (Rev- 
ell’s. 75 cents.) 

The memoirs of Christian men of 
science have had no nobler work added 
to them for many a year than The Life 
of James Dwight Dana, Professor im 
Yale, by Daniel C. Gilman, President of 
Johns Hopkins. ( Harper’s. $2.00.) 
The political biography of the year is 
The Life of William H. Seward, by 
Frederick Bancroft. (Harper’s. Two 
volumes. $5.00.) The mention of this 
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memoir carries with it those of Salmon 
P. Chase, by Albert Bushnell Hart; 
Charles Francis Adams, by his son; and 
Charles Sumner, by Moorfield Storey, all 
in the “ American Statesmen Series ” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 each) ; 
and Paul Ford’s Many Sided Franklin. 
(Century. $1.00.) 

Alexander the Great, by Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, President of the University of 
California, is the historical biography of 
the year. (Putnam’s. $1.50.) 

The sailor hero biography of the year 
is Paul Jones, Founder of the American 
Navy, by Augustus C. Buel (Scribner’s. 
Two vols. $3.00). The same biography, 
with less of the historic circumstance, is 
given in Rev. C. T. Brady’s Paul Jones 
in the “ Great Commander” series (D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50). The Life of 
Cromwell, by John Morley (Century 
Company), and by Theodore Roosevelt 
(Scribner’s), with their superb collec- 
tions of historic portraits, hardly need 
mention. 

The great literary biography of the 
year is A Life of Parkman,. the brilliant 
historian of the French pioneers, by 
Charles Haight Farnham (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.50). 

A charming picture of social life, in 
New England at its best is presented in 
Recollections of My Mother, Mrs. Anne 
Jean Lyman, of Northampton, by her 
daughter, Susan L. Leslie (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50), while for cosmo- 
politan scope Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s 
Reminiscences will occur to our readers 
at once. 

The Story of John Adams, a New 
England Schoolmaster, and the real 
founder of Phillips Academy, Andéver, 
by “M. E. B.” and “H. G. B.” (Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.00), is a grand portrait of a 
man. A companion life story of a mod- 
est but forcible and successful teacher 
is worth reading in the memoir of Joel 
Dorman Steele, by Mrs. George Archi- 
bald (Barnes. $1.00). 


SOCIOLOGY. 


_ The literature of the year in Econom- 
ics, Sociology and Politics makes a strong 
Impression of the advanced state of pub- 
lic intelligence on these subjects, and 
that free opinion is sure to be intelligent 
Opinion. 
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As to the complex problem of Trusts 
the literature shows all sides of the sub- 
ject under the fire of discussion, but that 
public opinion is growing clearer contin- 
ually. In an attractive little book for 
popular reading, Trusts or Competition, 
by A. B. Nettleton, both sides are pre- 


. sented with American fairness, but the 


conclusion reached is sober and sane. 
(The Sun Publishing Company, Chica- 
go. $1.00.) The subject is discussed in 
a larger, more scholastic and suggestive 
way, but with some leaning to municipal 
ownership, in Monopolies and Trusts, by 
Prof. Richard T. Ely; and in a yet more 
direct, satisfactory and on the whole abler 
way in The Trusts. What can We do 
with Them? What can They do for Us? 
by Wm. M. Collier, New York Civil 
Service Commissioner (Baker & Taylor. 
$1.00). 

On taxes and taxation, The Theory 
and Practice of Taxation, by the late Da- 
vid A. Wells, LL.D., D.C.L., has come 
out during the year (Appleton. $2.00). 
We note also Mr. Comptroller Bird S. 
Coler’s discussion of the problem which 
has thus far proved the “ open sore” of 
American politics, Municipal Government 
(Appleton’s. $1.00); The Distribution 
of Wealth, by J. B. Clark, Professor in 
Columbia (Macmillan. $3.00), and the 
Economic Aspects of the Liquor Prob- 
lem, by John Koren, for the “ Commit- 
tee of Fifty’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50). Democracy and Empire, by Prof. 
F. H. Giddings, Columbia, is a broad 
and strong survey of the public situation 
in its economic, psychological and moral 
relations (Macmillan & Co. $2.00). 
Somewhat in the same line is America’s 
Economic Supremacy, by Brooke Adams, 
a strong book (Macmillan). 

The moral and theoretic aspect of this 
subject comes out with much force in 
The State and the Church, by the Rev. 
William Pratt, Ph.D. (Thomas Whitta- 
ker. $1.25). Paul S.Reinsch’s World Pol- 
itics at the End of the Century gives a 
strong sketch of the world movement 
with which the century is closing. 

The sociological aspect of the subject 
is discussed with endless knowledge and 
absorbing interest in Tramping with 
Tramps, by Josiah Flynt (Century Com- 
pany. $1.75), and in The Future of 
the American Negro,by Booker T. Wash- 
ington (Small & Maynard,Boston. $1.50). 
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TRAVEL. 


Under the head of Travel and Adven- 
ture we have a few but good works to 
speak of. In Dwarf Land and Cannibal 
Country, by A. B. Lloyd. (Scribner’s. 
$1.00.) A work of special value which 
has grown out of the Uganda Mission, 
Two Years in Palestine, by Margaret 
Thomas, has a great charm. (Scrib- 
ner’s. $5.00.) So, too, has Village Life 
in China, by Arthur H. Smith. (Revell. 
$2.00.) Hawaii and Its People, by the 
Rev. Dr. A. S. Twombly, is a very satis- 
factory survey of our new acquisition. 
(Silver & Burdett. $1.00.) On the 
Chinese situation down to the Boxer up- 
rising the books are Overland to China, 
by A. R. Colquhoun (Harper’s. $3.00), 
and The Yangtse and Beyond, by Mrs. 
Bishop (Isabella Bird) ; Russia Against 
India is another view at a different angle 
and on different ground. 

Mountaineers will expand in-The As- 
cent of Mt, St. Elias, by Prince Luigi 
Amadeo di Savola (Stokes. $12.50), 
and The Highest Andes, by E. A. Fitz 
Gerard (Scribner’s. $6.00). To these 
we add The Antarctic Regions, by Dr. 
Karl Fricker (Macmillan. $3.00), and 
Capt. Joshua Slocum’s Sailing Alone 
Around the World; a bit of heroism of 
the old Viking sort. 

Important books, which have found no 


other place in our list, must come under 
the head of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Individual, by Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
Harvard. A very remarkable study of 
Life and Death. (Appleton’s.) 

Star Names and Their Meanings, by 
Richard Hinckley Allen. (G. E.. Stech- 
art.) A delightful exposition of the star 
names and constellations. 

Lovers of the “gentle art of the needle” 
will feast on Embroidery and Lace, Their 
Manufacture and History, by Ernest 
Le Febvre. (Putnam’s. $2.25.) 

We close with the mention of Governor 
Roosevelt’s Strenuous Life as summing 
up the chief forces at work in American 
political experience. 

Books on the Boers and the South 
African war, on Cuba, Spain, the Philip- 
pines, etc., are a field where readers may 
safely be left to wander at will. 
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We reserve our annual review of ju- 
venile books and holiday books for our 
Holiday Book Number next month. We 
have already noticed the year’s school 
and text books in our last Education 
Number. a 


Life and Death.* 


PRoFESSOR SHALER’S writings are al- 
ways full of the meat of knowledge. And 
this valuable feature is prominent in the 
present book, which is a calm and un- 
prejudiced study of life and death from 
the philosophical naturalist’s point of 
view. Professor Shaler .is a materialist 
of materialists, yet there is nothing in his 
book to repel those who naturally antag- 
onize him. He is so amiable and so rich- 
ly endowed with the wisdom which one 
can squeeze out of facts that polemical 
battle is not challenged. He does not 
come to a definite conclusion beyond the 
general and vague recognition of the pos- 
sibility of man’s immortality ; but his ex- 
position of heredity and the resulting 
complex individuality is profoundly in- 
teresting if not altogether convincing. To 
read a book like this provokes a chain of 
thought absolutely endless, and the re- 
sult is but a return upon the old, hard- 
trodden ground of the unknown and the 
unknowable. 

Professor Shaler reviews the whole 
field of biology and deftly chooses facts 
for his illustrations and arguments. The 
fixed limits of human life are shown to 
be the inevitable outcome of a universal 
law. Old age he makes out to be rather 
a beautiful culmination of life than the 


pathetic catastrophe which ends in death. 


He does not see muth to commend in the 
fighting man. Indeed, his book, when 
strained down to its essential meaning, 
seems to be a plea for the representative 
individual, an individual. composed of 
millions of ancestfal traits, both sympa- 
thetic and repugnant, whose only earthly 
destiny outside mere material growth and 
decay is to atta:' somehow to a keener 
and truer sense of human brotherhood. 
His discussions are all based upon the 
material discoveries and half-discoveries 
in natural science. We cannot say that 

* Tue Inpivipvat. A Stupy or Lirz anp DzatH. By 

Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Professor of Geology i 


Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence Scientific 
School, New York: D. Appleton & Company. $1.59 

















he indulges in theories not sanctioned by 
the general practice of scientists; but the 
picture he somehow presents of human 
life, decay, death, and the significance of 
it all, impresses us sadly. It is a gray, 
vague, doubt breeding picture. Nor is 
the effect changed by the few words of 
concession to spiritual hope. He merely 
opens a door for the glimpse of a fair 
possibility. ‘The great significance of 
the individual man,” he remarks near the 
close of his book, “ fairly raises the pre- 
sumption that his place in nature has a 
meaning that is not measured by the 
length of his life in the body.” 

The interest of Professor Shaler’s book 
does not flag on any page. He is a mas- 
ter in his field, and the collecting and 
marshaling of facts within that field are 
as easy to him as breathing. Students of 
biology in its highest development will 
find The Individual a book to ponder over 
and return to again and again. It will be 
wholesome reading for strong minds; 
but we doubt its influence for good upon 
weak and wavering spirits. But this may 
be said of the whole body of scientific 
analysis for the discovery of life’s mys- 
tery and destiny. 


Coton1aL Days AND Ways. As Gath- 
ered from Family Papers by Helen Ev- 
ertson Smith, of Sharon,’‘Conn. (New 
York: The Century Company. $2.50.) 
The frontispiece of this beautiful volume 
shows the Smith homestead in Sharon, a 
noble old Colonial house built of stone, 
with brick decorations, gable front, dor- 
mer windows, a generous veranda and 
overshadowing trees. Within the walls 
of this dwelling, now more than one hun- 
dred and thirty years old, have been pre- 
served most of the papers, letters, ledgers 
and other matter out of which this book 
has been fashioned by one of the latest 
occupants of the old home. What other 
house in New England could supply an 
equal wealth of material, carefully pre- 
served in oaken or cherry wood chests, 
old bandboxes, Indian baskets, boxes 
and barrels. Besides drawing from 
these stores, the author has made 
use of family traditions, notes of 
which she took when from eleven 
years of age to thirty, as she heard 
the stories told by the elders of a widely 
connected family. Among the author’s 
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ancestral connections were the pioneer 
Puritan pastor, Rev. Henry Smith, of 


‘Wethersfield, Conn.; John Gallup and 


Hannah Lake, of New London, Conn. ; 
Niclaes Evertson, of New Amsterdam ; 
a Huguenot lady in waiting, Mme. L’Es- 
trange; and the Livingstones, of Living- 
stone Manor; so her piles of old manu- 
scripts throw light on the ways and fam- 
ily life of the early Dutch of New York, 
of French refugees in New Rochelle, on 
Manor life, up to Revolutionary times ; 
while the life of a New England minis- 
ter’s family is illustrated’in six of the 
twenty-three chapters of the book. Brave 
men and noble women were found in 
those country parsonages, and the de- 
scriptions and comment of Miss Juliana 
Smith, daughter of the Rev. Cotton 
Mather Smith, of Sharon, are breezy and 
delightful reading. Miss Juliana, about 
1780, edited “ The Clio, a Literary Mis- 
cellany,” a bi-monthly manuscript maga- 
zine made up of contributions to the 
“ Sharon Literary Club,” of which her 
father was president, and Abiel Holmes, 
James Kent, David Doggett and Noah 
Webster were among the contributors. 
In her last chapter the author tells a fine 
story of how the good news of Bur- 


goyne’s surrender was brought into the © 
‘Sharon meeting house one late October 


Sunday in 1777. What a boon to the 
novelist the thousand letters of Dr. Sim- 
eon Smith would be, merchant, doctor 
and soldier, the “man of enterprise ” 
whom the writer dismisses with a single 
chapter. The author’s style, as readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT already know, is 
simple, clear and pleasant. She is pains- 
taking and accurate in her historical 
study, and tho these descriptions of 
Colonial days and ways are drawn en- 
tirely from the author’s family papers— 
perhaps because they are so drawn, as 
the family was a composite one—they 
will have a special interest for any one, 
whether of Dutch or English origin, who 
takes pleasure in studying the early days 
of the American Colonies. 


THE THEOLOGY OF Mopern LITERA- 
TURE. By Rev. S. Law Wilson, M.A., 
D.D. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00.) This is a book to stand be- 
side Dr. Augustus Hopkins Strong’s 
“ Great Poets and their Theology.” Dr, 
Strong studied only the nine supreme 
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world-poets, beginning with Homer. Dr. 
Wilson undertakes the far more laborious 
and far more useful study of the litera- 
ture of modern English belles lettres in 
its relations to Christian Theology. He 
begins with a summary review of the 
situation, regretting that the relations be- 
tween theology and polite letters have not 
always been cordial, and showing on the 
one hand how literature suffers when de- 
prived of the majestic objects of contem- 
plation and the sobering influences which 
theology brings into view, and on the 
other hand theology suffers, too, when 
the polite writers draw off, and the peo- 
ple take their theology from novelists 
whose point is to write it down on one 
page, and marriage and morals on the 
next. This introduction covers the field 
as far as the multitudinous examples of 
common form and reading are concerned, 
but leaves the great typical examples of 
the polite literature of the day to be treat- 
ed in the nine chapters of the work which 
follow. Begining with Emerson, Dr. 
Wilson takes up the characteristic liter- 
ary examples of the age, Carlyle, Brown- 
ing, “George Eliot,” Macdonald, the 
Scotch school, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Thomas Hardy and George Meredith, 
and shows their relations to the Christian 
‘view of life, truth and morals with good 
temper and literary appreciation, but in 
the firm tone of a man who feels deeply 
the immense injury done to English mor- 
als and English literature by the loss of 
Christian standards. The bodk is no or- 
dinary homily, but done with broad and 
full knowledge and in a sparkling, spirit- 
ed and pithy style. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTION- 
ARY. The Edition of 1890, edited by 
Noah Porter, to which is now added a 
supplement of 25,000 words and phrases. 
W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., Editor-in- 
Chief. Royal Quarto, pp. cvi, 2011, 238. 
(Springfield, Mass., G. & G. Marriam 
Company, 1900. Full Sheep, $10.) It 
is ten years since the great International 
Webster was published, and during the 
decade the “ Century ” and the “ Stand- 
ard ” dictionaries have been issued, The 
rivalry made it necessary that the old 
and favorite Webster, the best in its day, 
should be supplemented by an appendix 
giving the new words which have come 
into the language or been gathered since 
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1890. One whose eye runs along these 
25,000 new words is struck by the fact 
that they are nearly all of them scientific. 
It shows the rapid and vast advance of 
science in these days. More than nine- 
teen-twentieths of the words are technical 
or scientific. Thus on one column out 
of thirty-six words the only two that are 
not such are spell, in the sense of a pe- 
riod of rest from work, and spell-binder. 
In the next column of thirty-four words 
every one is scientific or technical. The 
Appendix has been prepared by the.most 
competent specialists, so that the present 
book is Webster's International brought 
down to date, and the standard of typo- 
graphical excellencies has been kept up 
by making new plates for the entire vol- 
ume. - We can heartily recommend this 
edition, which Dr. J. H. H. Murray 
called “the best of one-volume diction- 
aries.” 

GESCHICHTE DER KRIEGSKUNST IM 
RAHMEN DER POLITISCHEN GESCHICHTE. 
By Prof. Hans Delbrueck (Berlin, 
1900.) We are doing our readers a 
service in calling attention to a book just 
issued in Germany, which for the first 
time puts into readable form and author- 
itatively a history of warfare’in ancient 
times. Most military operations in times 
past have been obscured to serious read- 
ers by legendary material and wilful 
distortion springing from patriotic zeal 
or ignorance. The author is editor of the 
principal political review of Germany, 
and consequently in touch with modern 
political life. He has, like most eminent 
German thinkers, been prosecuted, if not 
imprisoned, for lése-majesté. He was act- 
ively engaged throughout the Franco- 
German War, and has since then con- 
tributed largely to the critical study of 
military operations. His “ Life of Field 
Marschall Gneisenau” is an excellent 
military handbook of the war of Prussia 
against Napoleon from 1813 to 1815. 
The chief merit of the book, besides its 
easy style, is in the discussion of military 
operations from the standpoint of a prac- 
tical modern soldier and politician—one 
who tells us the battle of Marathon as it 
really was, and not as Greek politicians 
would like us to believe that it was. 

TaxaTION IN Missouri. By Freder- 
ick N. Judson, of the St. Louis Bar. (Co- 
lumbia, Mo.: E. W. Stephens.) This 1s 
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a treatise on the law and practice of tax- 
ation in Missouri. The author has been 
for many years a leading lawyer in active 
practice in St. Louis, devoting special at- 
tention to the law of taxation. His book 
is not only an excellent practical hand- 
book for the use of lawyers and all per- 
sons interested in Missouri taxation, but 
it also contains incidentally an admirable 
discussion of the general principles 
which ought to influence tax legislation. 
Missouri is a State which has adopted at 
various times almost all the leading meth- 
ods of taxation, and Mr. Judson’s de- 
scription of the various systems which 
have prevailed there affords an unusu- 
ally full and instructive discussion of the 
trué principles of taxation. We com- 
mend the book not only to Missouri law- 
yers, but to all interested in the correct 
principles of taxation. 

A MANuat oF Patrotocy. By Wal- 
lace Nelson Stearns, A.M., B.D., with 
an Introduction by J. H. Thayer, D.D., 
Litt.D., Professor in the Divinity School 
of Harvard University. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50.) This manual strikes 
us as so valuable as to make it a wonder 
that it has not been prepared and pub- 
lished before. It is fully and accurately 
described in the sub-title as “ A Concise 
Account of the Chief Persons, Sects, Or- 
ders, Etc., in Christian History, from the 
First Century to the Reformation, with 
Select References.” It presents in 
the simplest condensation an immense 
amount of information, which without 
such aid would have to be picked out 
from sources which often lie far apart. 
When thus obtained at great cost of time 
and labor it would be all out of relations 
of chronology or logical order. The 
book is a veritable Golconda of literary, 
patristic and Christian history, crammed 
with all sorts of odd curios, out of the 
way information on points which, ob- 
scure as they are, have a way of coming 
up when unexpected and illustrating the 
maxim that it is always the improbable 
which occurs, 

RomANIsM IN Its Home. By John 
H, Eager, D.D. With an Introduction 
by John A. Broadus, D.D. (American 
Baptist Publication Society. $1.00.) 
This is a dark and alarming picture of 
Romanism, tho it is gentle and patient 
enough in its dealings with the victims 
of that superstition, for it is as a super- 
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stition and not as a natural system of re- 
ligious faith that Romanism is portrayed 
in these pages. Dr. Broadus introduces 
the author to his readers as a man every 
way to be trusted with such a task and 
competent to execute it honestly and ac- 
curately. What he has undertaken to 
give is not the sublimated Romanism 
of the controversy or the schools, but the 
popular system given out in Roman 
Catholic countries to the Roman Catholic 
laity. The book is based on prolonged 
personal observation in Italy and on the 
direct examination of the best authorities. 
It is full of matters of varied interest and 
of valuable information, and in the same 
degree free from sensational elements 
and exaggeration. 


PopuLAR MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO 
CHRISTIAN FaitH AND Lire. By the 
Rev. Frank T. Lee. (The Pilgrim 
Press: Boston ‘and Chicago. $1.25.) 
This is a practical book by a pastor who 
has gathered up out of his years of ex- 
perience the difficulties which he has 
met among his people, and now sets forth 
their solution with the hope of aiding 
others. It is not a treatise in any sense. 
It has no argument to set forth, no 
thesis to prove. It simply brings out 
into the clear light of common sense, il- 
lumined by Christian faith, the questions 
which are constantly meeting the pastor, 
the Sunday-school teacher, the mission 
worker, etc. Among the misconceptions 
are those as to the basis of Christian 
faith ; as to the Bible, the interpretation of 
Scripture, the method of beginning and 
living the Christian life, etc. He shows 
the natural foundation for the miscon- 
ception, and at the same time where it 
can be easily corrected. 


BETWEEN C2#SAR AND JESUS. 
George D. Herron. (Thomas Y. Crowell 


By 


& Co. 75 cents.) The rhetoric of 
those lectures, like all we have ever seen 
from Mr. Herron, is brilliant, and the 
logic, if under that term is understood a 
reasonable use of the rational faculty, is 
deplorable. In the presence of a com- 
plex problem, with difficult or contradic- 
tory terms, Mr. Herron loses his head 
and, cantering off on some runaway the- 
ory, is carried out of all relation to the 
case. Unfortunately social science, in 
its ethical aspects, is full of just such 
complex and contradictory problems. 
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THe CHRISTOLOGY OF JEsUs. Being 
His Teaching Concerning Himself, Ac- 
cording to the Synoptic Gospels. By 
the Rev. James Stalker, D.D. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) ‘‘ The De- 
votional History of Our Lord’s Passion,” 
which preceded the present volume, was 
a happy thought which gave us one of 
the most useful volumes in recent devo- 
tional literature. The lectures have 
grown out of a lifelong conviction on 
the part of Dr. Stalker that the heart 
and core of our Lord’s work and nature 
lay enshrined in his teaching and a cher- 
ished intention to write us it. The invi- 
tation to undertake the Cunningham 
Lectures brought this purpose to a crisis, 
and this volume with its six lectures is 
the outcome. They open with a lec- 
ture on “ The Importance of the Teach- 
ing of Jesus,’ which develops what is 
characteristic in Dr. Stalker’s views and 
brings the subject before the reader in 
its right relations. The whole course 
stands planted in the agitated and stormy 
center of our modern intellectual and re- 
ligious life, and dispenses there the balm 
and comfort of a gospel of faith and re- 
assurance. The volume contains a full 
and scholarly appendix in the Book of 
Enoch, as well as Wandt’s untranslated 
volume on “ The Teaching of Jesus.” 


THe Lane Tuat Hap No Turwnine. 
By Gilbert Parker. (New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50.) We have from 
the first been greatly impressed with Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s fine genius as a story 
teller. His novels and his short stories 
have the true smack of freshness and the 
charm of virile frankness, energy, enthu- 
siasm. The tales and sketches of the 
present volume are more or less con- 
nected, altho each is distinct. Canadian 
life is presented witha selective judg- 
ment truly admirable. French-Canadian 
life, to be explicit, has never been better 
studied and depicted. Some of the sto- 
ries are not of themselves particularly 
original or engaging; but Mr. Parker’s 
firm grasp of character is always notable. 
The book is dedicated in a long letter to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


Suapowincs. By Lafcadio Hearn, 
Lecturer on English Literature in the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, Japan. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00.) 
Something like a deep and incurable mo- 
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notony is creeping into. the work ot Mr, 
Lafcadio Hearn. His gorgeous rhetoric 
seems flexible enough and varied enough 
on the surface ; but his books ring always 
back to a certain unchanging and, it 


would seem, unchangeable minor chord © 


of feeling, apprehension ‘and expression. 
The shadowings of the present book are 
stories of Japanese origin, queer indeed 
and possessed of a certain vague fascina- 
tion. But they cloy; they are drolly at 
variance with our taste; they seem to be 
not credible as expressions of life. Of 
course they contain a large amount of 
interesting matter for the student of 
Japanese literature, art and life as they 
are found in the romantic stories -current 
among the people. The book is hand- 
somely gotten up and is in every way 
strikingly attractive both inside and out. 


DISPENSATIONS IN THE History oF 
THE CuurcH. By Bishop Benjamin 
Tucker Tanner, LL.D. Two volumes, 
PP. 334 and 347. (Kansas City, Mo.). 
Bishop Tanner is one of the most active 
and intelligent of the officials connected 
with the African Methodist Church. 
This work is intended especially for the 
instruction of the clergy and laity of his 
own body, and it takes up successively 
a series of biblical topics. Theological- 
ly, Bishop Tanner is conservative. This 
is illustrated by his position on the de- 
scent of the negro from Ham, on which 
he is very emphatic, in opposition to 
Bishop Vincent and the co-editors of 
The Sunday School Journal, who have 
said that “it is not certain whether or 
not the negro race descended from 
Ham.” In his discussion of the Flood 
he includes the Assyrian monuments 
with their deluge story. For its purpose 
a volumes will be instructive and help- 

ul. 


AN Eacte Fiicut. A Filipino Novel. 
Adapted From “ Noli Me Tangere.” By 
Dr. José Rizal. (New York: McClure, 
Philips & Co. $1.25.) Viewed as a 
novel the story here put forth under the 
title of An Eagle Flight is not particu- 
larly attractive. We are not personally 
informed as to the value of the transla- 
tion. Unquestionably the author has in- 
jected into his tale a strong element of 
Flipino life and experience; and if we 
regard the book as an example of art ac 
complished by a native Tagalog it is both 
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curious and interesting. The story is a 
sad one ending in hopelessness. It gives 
the life, aspirations and adventures of an 
educated Filipino who tries to reform his 
people and save his country. A love 
story of a somewhat harrowing nature 
runs through the book. 

TWELVE GREAT ACTRESSES, TWELVE 
GREAT Actors. By Edward: Robins. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two 
Volumes, Illustrated, Gilt Top. $5.00.) 
The title sufficiently describes the au- 
thor’s purpose in making this superb 
book. The actors and actresses chosen 
are from the list of the world’s greatest 
artists. Portraits, biographical and an- 
ecdotical sketches make up a lively, 
chatty and informing chain of gossip 
about the stage and stage life of the past. 
Each actress and actor brings into the 
book a smack of personal magnetism. 
There is no attempt at labored dramatic 
criticism. The author satisfies himself 
with giving his readers the pleasure of 
meeting great people of the footlights 
and feeling the influence of their environ- 
ment and life. These large and hand- 
some volumes contain, indeed, a mine of 
dramatic information presented in a way 
to nold the interest of the general reader. 


SHorT Rais. By Cy Warman. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
The “short rails” of this very readable 
railroad book by the veteran railroader, 
Cy Warman, number nineteen all told. If 
it is high praise to say that Mr. War- 
man’s style jars and rattles and shrieks 
and smells of coal smoke, and that while 
one reads one feels the swaying motion 
of a flying train, we will let our review 
go at that. All of the stories are enter- 
taining to a degree. They have virile 
life in them, and the world’s latest spurt 
of energy seems injected into them. 
American enterprise, pluck and daring, 
as revealed in railroad progress, are 
most cleverly depicted and embodied. 

THE Grip or Honor. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) The story of 
Paul Jones, told with fascinating en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. Mr. Brady shows 
a cleverness and a patriotic sympathy al- 
ways grateful to the soundest Ameri- 
can taste. His romance is, ‘indeed, 
worthy of all praise as a work strong 
enough to be called good literature, 
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thrilling enough to be justly popular and 
sufficiently colored with history to be in- 
structive. Paul Jones’s dashing hero- 
ism and the perennial freshness of mar- 
itime adventure give every page a touch 
that captivates. 


Wantep, A MatcH-Maker. By Paul 
Leicester Ford." (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00.) A bright and 
breezy novelette written with a flying pen 
and ink of sunshine is this latest book by 
the author of “ Janice Meredith.” It can 
be read in an hour, with plenty of time 
left over for looking at the pictures. And 
the pictures have their part in the book’s 
engaging beauty. We read the whole 
story without lifting an eye, and we pass 
it along with our unqualified indorse- 
ment. 


WHEN GEORGE THE THIRD Was KING. 
By Amyot Sagon. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) A somewhat sensational 
romance, but possessing considerable 
merit as a tale of adventures more or less 
improbable simply and effectively told, 
much as stories were told by mediocre 
romancers seventy-five years ago, when 
adjectives in plenty and of the most gor- 
geous kind were the chief ingredient of 
the literary style most affected in i magi- 
native fiction. 


BEARERS OF THE BuRDEN. By Major 
W. P. Drury, Royal Marines. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) Fourteen 
stories of military life, notably good. 
Major Drury writes with captivating en- 
ergy of imagination, and his sketches 
have genuine life in them. Humor, 
pathos, drollery,-love and the peculiari- 
ties of a life somewhat exceptional, make 
them extremely readable. We call espe- 
cial attention to this book of tales. 


DIFFERENCES. By Harvey White. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.) 
A novel of Chicago life, pretty heavily 
burdened with a purpose and forcibly 
written in the spirit of a certain extreme 
sociological unrest. It is not an enjoy- 
able novel, but it is a realistic romance 
of more than average power. 

Zopiac Stories. By Blanche Mary 
Channing. (New York: E. P. Dutton. 
$1.50.) Twelve stories, corresponding 
with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
smartly told with a view to pleasing the 
young. A neat, well printed book, 
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Two little volumes of THE MopErn 
AMERICAN BIBLE, by Frank Schell Bal- 
lentine, are published by the Lovell Com- 
pany (50 cents each), The Gospel of 
Mark and that of Matthew, with the 
Epistles of Peter, Jude and James. Three 
more are to follow soon. The point of 
the new version is to render the Bible in 
modern American form and phrase with 
notes and introductions that shall present 
each book as nearly as possible in the liv- 
ing speech of the age. The dramatic 
form given to the text is the greatest 
gain. Poetry is printed as poetry, dia- 
logue in dialogue form and Hebrew par- 
allelisms are preserved. The gain on the 
score of simplicity and force is small, and 
in general is offset by the loss of dignity. 
The Notes and Introductions are intend- 
ed for plain readers and in general are 
vigorous and practical. 


ca 


Literary Notes. 


Tue title of Dr. W. A. P. Martin’s vol- 
ume telling the story of the recent stirring 
events in China is entitled “ The Siege in Pe- 
kin.” Fleming H. Revell announce its early 
publication. 

....The Rev. Charles F. Aiken, S.T.L., 
will present himself before the Catholic Uni- 
versity for the degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology on November 27th, and will then 
defend his book, “ The Drama of Gotama the 
Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ.” 


....A. W. Elson & Co., of Boston, have sent 
us several copies of the Atheneum portraits of 
General Washington by Gilbert Stuart. The 
sittings were in Stuart’s ee which was 
in a barn he fitted up just outside of the city 
of Philadelphia. The copies are very artistic- 
ally reproduced. 

....lhe publication house of Cotta, in 
Stuttgart, announces that by Christmas it will 
publish the correspondence between Bismarck 
and his wife. For this collection five hun- 
dred letters from the archives of Friedrichs- 
ruhe have been intrusted to this famous house. 


....Cassell & Co., New York, have begun 
the publication in thirty semi-monthly parts of 
an entirely new edition of “ Lewis Wright’s 
Illustrated Book on Poultry.” The book will 
be illustrated in thirty colored plates and the 
portraits of prize birds from original colored 
drawings. 

....Scott, Foresman & Co., of Chicago, will 
soon publish ‘‘ The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People,” by Prof. Edwin Erle Sparks, of 
the University of Chicago. The book describes 
the movement of the people across the conti- 
nent; and routes of migration, means of travel 
and increase of communication are given a 
large space. 


....A memorial to William Black, the Eng- 
lish novelist, has just been designed by William 
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Leiper, R.S.A. It is to be a beacon in the 
form of a stone tower, and will be set up on 
Duart Point, in the Sound of Mull, near Oban. 
It will cost $5,000, and when it is completed it 
will be cared for by the Northern Light. House 
Board. It was first proposed to establish a 
life saving station in Black’s memory, as Duart 
Point is a very dangerous spot, but a beacon 
seemed simpler and better. 


....A journey to Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, by an outspoken representative of Social 
Democracy, certainly belongs to the rare speci- 
mens of literature. Such a work has just been 
published by Lud. Woltmann, M.D., and is en- 
titled “ Pilgerfart,”. and published by the book 
concern of the Social Democrats in Solingen. 
This peculiar traveler states that his purpose 
has been to bring the human side of the person 
and the teachings of the great Nazarene into 
closer touch with the ideas of the times by 
presenting them in their historical background 
of time and country. The book is naturally 
not satisfactory from a Biblical point of view, 
but is readable and suggestive, offering much 
that is nova and also nove. 


....One of the most magnificent novelties 
and curiosa in the publication market is a 
series of 24 aquarelles from the Holy Land, 
prepared and published by R. J. Hartmann, 
who accompanied the German Kaiser on his 
Palestine journey two years ago, and here 
offers the rich fruits of his artistic genius. 
The pictures are all drawn on the basis of 
actual observation and are vivid presentations 
of Biblical scenes. They are accompanied by 
brief explanations from the pen of Dr. Benzin- 
ger, of the Berlin University, a well-known 
authority on Palestine and the editor of the 
Journal of the German Palestine Society. The 
work is elegantly published in a portfolio by 
the Raue Haus, of Hamburg, and costs $4.00. 
The pictures are all new, not one being a re- 
production of a painting or photograph. 


.... The Spanish Ministry of Education re- 
cently made an official report on the status of 
the periodical press of that country, from which 
it appears that the total number of such publi- 
cations in that country is 1347, an increase of 
211 over the last report of the kind, made in 
1892. During these past eight years the in- 
crease is found to be in political papers favor- 
able to the Government and in scientific jour- 
nals for commerce, manufacture and agricul- 
ture, while a décrease is noted in the republican 
press, as also in the periodicals representing 
free thought, Free Masonry and Spiritualism. 
The total number of Spanish political papers 
is 471, of which 60 represent the republican 
cause and 17 that of Social Democracy. Among 
the 95 religious journals, there is but one— 
namely, the Figuerao—which is Protestant, 
while three are organs of free thought, three 
of Spiritualism, and one of Free Masonry. 
The bulk of these periodicals—namely, 328— 
are published in Madrid, while 158 appear in 
Barcelona. The province of Alava with 3, 
Toledo with 5 and Avola with 5 papers do the 
least in this line. On the Canary Islands 30 
papers are published, and on the Balearic Is- 
lands 31. 
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EDITORIALS. 


Savagery of Civilization. 


Tuis Chinese war has many times 
made every right minded man hang his 
head in shame for the horrible cruelties 
of Christendom. What the heathen Chi- 
nese have done to foreigners and to na- 
tive Christians, in all the barbarism of 
slaughter, has been equaled by what the 
armies of allied Christian nations have 
done to innocent Chinese. At no one 
place can the Chinese have massacred so 
many people as were massacred by the 
Russians on the Amtir River. The first 
story told would have been too horrible 
for belief, had it not been told us by 
so unimpeachable a witness. It was 
from the testimony of a man character- 
istically cool and moderate in his state- 
ments, a careful and conservative scien- 
tific observer, Prof.G. Frederick Wright, 
of Oberlin. He himself saw the bodies 
floating in the river of the multitudes of 
Chinese driven into the flood, with no 
boats, no means of escape, driven by the 
thousand into the flood to drown. Now 
a Belgian gentleman describes what he 
saw apparently a little later: 


“The scenes I have witnessed during the 
three days since the steamer left Blagovest- 
chensk,” he says, “are horrible beyond the 
powers of description. It is the closing tab- 
leau of a fearful human tragedy. Two thou- 
sand were deliberately drowned at Morxo, two 
thousand at Rabe, and eight thousand around 
Blagovestchensk, a total of twelve thousand 
corpses encumbering the river, among which 
were thousands of women and children. Navi- 
gation was all but impossible. Last week a 
boat had to plow her way through a tangled 
and mangled mass of corpses, lashed together 
by their long hair. The banks were literally 
covered with corpses. In the curves of the 
stream were dark, putrid masses of human 
flesh and bone’, surging and swaying in the 
steamer’s wake and wash. The captain vainly 
ordered full speed ahead. The sight and 
smell will be ever with us. 

“From Blagovestchensk to Aigun, forty-five 
kilometers, numerous villages studded the 
bank, with a thriving, industrious population 
of over 100,000. That of Aigun was 20,000. 
No one will ever know the number of these 
who perished by shot, sword and stream. Not 
a village is left. The silence of death is around 
us, the smoking ruins of Aigun on the right, 
with broken down, crumbling walls, and shat- 
tered, roofless houses,” 


This is not war; it is horrible, pitiless 
massacre. Nothing worse can be told of 
the massacre of Armenians by the Turks 
and Kurds. That massacre was the rule 
with the advance of the Russian army 
seems certain, if we can judge from the 
story of devastation about Mukden. The 
slaughter of the Chinese college boys at 
Tientsin was of the same sort. 

Since the war began the reports have 
been numerous of barbarities practiced 
by the Russian, German and French con- 
tingents. We are glad that no such re- 
ports have come of such barbarities by 
English, Japanese or American soldiers. 
They have not fought with old men, 
women and children. Even now, in the 
quarter in Peking held by the Germans, 
there are said to be numerous murders 
and no business done, while the other 
quarters are peaceful. It is a more horri- 
ble story which H. C. Hoover, a distin- 
guished engineer, who has seen long 
service in China, tells of the capture of 
Tientsin. He says the American soldiers 
were the only decent ones, while he de- 
clares: 


“ The French and Russian soldiers did noth- 
ing but kill Chinese women and girls, or what 
amounts to the same thing, for there is nothing 
pr for an outraged Chinese woman but sui- 
cide.’ 


Are we all savages? Can none of us 
boast that our Christian culture has taken 
the brute out of us? We fear that even 
among us in America a mob of men can 


become a pack of wolves. Such savage 
mobs have we seen in New York, in 
Mansfield, O., in many a labor riot and 
many a lynching crowd. They have 
chased negroes through the streets de- 
termined to kill; they have stripped and 
covered with tar a harmless preacher; 
they have cried “ scab ” and tried to mur- 
der workingmen; they have stripped 
women naked and then shut the doors 
against them; they have stormed jails 
and taken out their victims and hanged 
them ; they have seized men suspected of 
crime and burned them at the stake. We 
can shrink in horror from the incredible 
tale of Russian barbarism on the Amir, 
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but it is not incredible, for we have mil- 
lions of Cossacks right among us in this 
Christian land, who would do the same 
thing, or who have done as horrible 
things, if not on so large a scale. 

The other day an allied force was sent 
by General von Waldersee to Paoting-fu. 
They captured the city, and then began 
an investigation of the murders of for- 
eigners there. The result was that they 
assumed to convict the Governor of the 
province of Chihli, the treasurer and sev- 
eral others of the guilt of these murders, 
and then proceeded to inflict the sentence 
of death. It is now claimed by the very 
Chinese commissioners with whom the al- 
lies were dealing that a sad mistake. was 
made, and that the Governor was not 
guilty. Li Hung Chang asks how nego- 
tiations can proceed if such arbitrary ac- 
tion is taken without consultation. We 
very much deprecate this hasty way of 
execution, and we are glad that the 
United States was not represented in the 
expedition which ended in these execu- 
tions. It is a serious question how far we 
can go in concert with Powers that seem 
less desirous for peace than for ven- 
geance. 

et 


The Democratic Party 


THE defeat of Mr. Bryan by a major- 
ity of nearly two to one in the electoral 
college was immediately followed by dis- 
cussion in the press concérning a sug- 
gested reorganization of the Democratic 
party. The need of reorganization is 
more clearly seen, of course, by certain 
prominent men who left the party in 
1896 than by the Democratic leaders who 
directed the recent campaign and are still 
in control. These leaders very naturally 
assert that the organization is sound and 
that there are no signs of revolt against 
it among the seven millions who voted 
for Bryan. The votes cast for McKin- 
ley, they say, did not exceed those given 
to Bryan by more than Io per cent., anda 
party that mustered a minority of seven 
millions at the polls is neither dead nor 
dying. It is very much alive, they add, 
and in good hands, these hands being 
their own. The discussion, as between 
the Gold Democrats and the Bryanite 
leaders, has been too sharp to promote 
harmony, and we cannot see that the way 
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has been opened for such a reorganiza- 
tion as the seceding gold men desire. 
The extreme demand on their side is the 
one made by Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Peckham 
and their associates, that “ the pestilential 
theory of free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of sixteen to one” shall be “ for- 
mally abjured,” and that “Mr. Bryan and 
his immediate followers ” shall be “ per- 
manently dismissed from the position of 
party leaders.” This remedy in a more 
palatable form is offered by others in the 
same class. Human nature asserts itself 
in the response from the members of Mr. 
Bryan’s committee and others who la- 
bored for him that Bryan is a noble 
leader and that seven millions will not 
surrender their principles and the con- 
trol of their organization to the repre- 
sentatives of half a million who “ knifed” 
the party’s candidates by going over to 
the enemy. 

These are the extreme points on each 
side of the discussion; lying between 
them are various suggestions—that a 
conference be held, that the management 
of the party be intrusted to “ young 
and comparatively unknown men,” that 
silver and Croker be dropped, etc.— 
some of which come from Bryan- 
ites whose partisan “regularity ” is un- 
questioned. Indeed, as might have been 
expected, there is much influential opin- 
ion among those who voted for Bryan to 
the effect that silver should be laid aside, 
and in favor of accepting expansion that 
is not imperialistic. But we do not hear 
that a date for the suggested conference 
has been fixed or that the members of the 
Bryanite National Committee are about 
to resign. 

We should be glad to see a reorganiza- 
tion or regeneration of the Democratic 
party upon the basis of doctrines neither 
anarchistic nor revolutionary, a reorgani- 
zation in which the influence of those 
who left the party on account of its cur- 
rency platform should have the weight to 
which it is entitled; in order that there 
might thus be formed a party having the 
power and dignity which should charac- 
terize the opposition in a democracy, 2 
party whose platform and leaders should 
not threaten the foundations of social or- 
der and commercial honor. In consider- 
ing the suggestions for change in the 
party of the Kansas City Convention, 
however, or for the reconciliation of the 
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seceding gold men, recent history and 
conditions ‘should not be overlooked. 
How many of the seven millions are Pop- 
ulists, in name or in spirit? Would not 
the Populists be repelled by such changes 
in the platform as would satisfy the gold 
men? If so, reorganization upon a sound 
money basis might seriously reduce the 
party’s voting strength. The present 
leaders and officers of the party cannot be 
induced to approve a change that might 
cause the withdrawal of a very large 
body of voters. Moreover, they will not 
surrender their power and offices. Their 
grip may mean repeated defeat, but they 
will not let go. We must consider the 
spirit of the party and of its platforms 
since fusion added the Populists and gave 
the combination a candidate who is essen- 
tially a Populist. If this spirit is to be 
changed, the transformation cannot be 
accomplished by resolution or in a few 
months. Closely allied to the Populistic 
tenets concerning silver and the paper 
currency and the banks is the hostility 
of the rank and file toward plutocracy 
and what they call trusts. ‘The earnest- 
ness and sincerity of this hostility we do 
not question, altho it has been excited by 
a want of knowledge rather than by an 
intelligent perception of the facts. We 
think it will continue to be manifested in 
the party’s platforms, and that the tend- 
ency of the party as at present consti- 
tuted is toward a declaration in favor of 
the Government ownership of all the 
railroads. In view of these and other 
considerations, the time does not seem 
near at hand when Tillman and Fair- 
child, or Altgeld and Whitney, with the 
voters whom they represent, will stand 
together on a Democratic platform. The 
party could easily be induced to cut loose 
from Croker, as the Republican party 
ought to repudiate Quay and Platt, but 
this would be a comparatively small 
measure of reform. . Probably it could be 
led to modify its attitude toward “ im- 
perialism” and “ militarism,” owing tothe 
popular approval of expansion in the 
South and on the Pacific Slope; but the 
infusion of ‘Populism and the spirit 
and habits of thought acquired during 
the campaigns of the last five years do 
not lend themselves readily to any read- 
Justment of opinions and methods that 
would satisfy those who left the party 
four years ago and have not returned. 
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Therefore we do not look for such a 
reorganiztion this year or next, but think 
it much more probable that for some 
time to come the party will retain its 
present officers and exhibit the spirit re- 
cently so plainly shown, expecting, as 
some of its politicians admit, to profit by 
a discontent arising from panic depres- 
sion, the approach of which has been 
disclosed to these gentlemen in some 
mysterious way. This is not an ideal at- 
titude for a party in opposition, which 
should, to serve the interests of all the 
people, have a higher purpose and a 
broader policy. 


Forbidding to Remarry. 


THE unanimity with which the Com- 
mittee of Twelve appointed two years 
ago by the Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
tion has agreed on its report affords con- 
siderable reason to believe that it will be 
adopted. It ought, however, to be very 
seriously considered before it is made the 
law of that Church. 

The vital—or deadly—section of the 
proposed canon is the following: 

“Section 4.—No minister shall solemnize 

marriage between any two persons unless, nor 
until, by inquiry he shall have satisfied him- 
self that neither person has been, or is, the 
husband or the wife of any person living, un- 
less the former marriage was annulled by de- 
cree of some court of competent jurisdiction 
for cause existing before such former mar- 
riage. 
This section forbids marriage in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to any per- 
son who has been divorced legally, no 
matter for what cause, no matter whether 
the innocent party or not, so long as the 
other party is living. 

Of course this rule is more stringent 
than the law of any of our States, or of 
any civilized nation. This fact does not 
condemn it, but it does offer a presump- 
tion against it. The civil law is the 
product of the popular sense of right, but 
it does not reach absolute right, which is 
the aim of the teaching and rules of the 
Church. At the same time, the Church 
has often made very unjust rules and 
has had to be set right by the State. 

One of the great dangers of the Church 
is to make rules too stringent. It is the 
outworking of the spirit of careful exact- 
ness in obedience to formal commands, 
and is best exhibited in the “ fencing of 
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the law” by the Pharisees. If a command 
forbids so much, Pharisaism forbids a 
little more, so as to be on the safe side; 
if a command allows so much, it will 
allow a little less. If only forty stripes 
were allowed the strict legalist will in- 
flict but thirty, since he “ fences the law.” 
There seems to be something of this 
spirit in the proposed canon. Our Lord 
allowed divorce for unfaithfulness to the 
marriage vow, of course with the right 
of remarriage ; but this canon adds to the 
strictness, by allowing only separation, 
with no remarriage for either an innocent 
or a guilty party. In this it assumes to 
fence the law, in the interest of the sanc- 
tity of marriage. Where Christ was 
stringent, the canon adds to the strin- 
gency. The fact that the canon is more 
stringent than the law of Christ does not 
necessarily condemn it. There may be 
development of the ethical sense since 
our Lord talked to his disciples. We 
have since then made a stringent law 
against polygamy and against slavery. 
Yet a very good reason would be re- 
quired for increased stringency. 

There is no such reason. The reason 
is all on the other side. It is not merely 
a question of whether our Lord allowed 
full divorce for unfaithfulness, and St. 
Paul added to it the occasion of deser- 
tion, altho these facts are clear; for if the 
reason, principles and condition which 
allowed then divorce and-remarriage for 
these two causes still obtain/then the ap- 
plication continues ; and if the reason and 
principles seem to include other offenses 
as ground for divorce, with right of re- 
marriage, then these offenses give right 
to remarry, no matter if our Lord or Paul 
did not happen to mention them. 

Let us think and speak clearly on this 
subject. What is the object of marriage? 
It is to provide for the constitution of a 
pure family. It is to secure conditions 
in which the parties to marriage can live 
chastely and bring up children for whom 
their parents shall be responsible. . The 
vow of marriage is a vow of faithfulness 
to each other, as against the promiscuity 
of illicit relations. It is universally ad- 
mitted that unfaithfulness—at least, of 
the wife—justifies if not requires final 
separation. The law calls it divorce and 
allows remarriage, at least of the inno- 
cent party. Why is it allowed? Sim- 
ply because it is better and safer 
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for society that people should be 
married. The existence of a con- 
siderable body of wnmarried people, 
especially of a leisured: class;. is- socially: 
dangerous. When Patil: allowed: remar-- 
riage to a deserted husband or: wife, he: 
said nothing of unfaithfulness, but-he: 
knew that in his times the’deserting party.’ 
might be properly assumed! to be unfaith-- 
ful, and now we may asstiine nothing: 
better of one who has no more’conscience : 
than to forsake his partner. Miatriage is : 
the natural and decent state for man and | 
woman; marriage is the great cortéerva- - 
tor of virtue. Therefore, “ forbidding : 
to marry ” is a sign of moral and spifit-- 
ual decay. ; 

In any case in which marriage is justi - 
fiably dissolved, whether for unfaithful-- 
ness, desertion, intolerable cruelty or any” 
other cause which makes it impossible: 
for the parties to live together in mar-- 
riage, the same reason which makes it 
proper that any other persons should 
marry makes it proper that the innocent 
party should remarry. We do not say 
the guilty party, tho there may be excep- 
tions; but one who has proved himself 
unworthy of marriage, who has been un- 
faithful to its vows, should, as a rule, be 
no more allowed to remarry than one 
who is a tramp or an epileptic, or insane 
or a jailbird. For such a person the vows 
of marriage have been proved a mock- 
ery; an innocent person should be pro- 
tected against him. Marriage is to such 
an one no bond of purity. But to forbid 
honorable marriage to the innocent party 
is to make virtue harder, and to forbid 
the life which is natural and chaste. The 
proposed canon punishes the innocent, 
while it adds no terror to the guilty ; it is 
opposed to the principles of morality; it 
is unjust, tyrannical and wholly vicious, 
and we hope it will be rejected by the 
convention. 


Academic Freedom Again. 


THERE are two sides to every question, 
and it is idle to discuss the freedom of 
teaching in our universities as if it were 
a one-sided exception to the rule. With- 
out freedom there can be no sound schol- 
arship. ‘Without liberty there can be no 
intellectual progress ; and when intellect- 
ual expansion ceases morality breaks up. 
To permit dogmatists, wedded to mum 
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mies of extinct thought, to dictate what 
professors may teach, is to convert uni- 
versities into academic catecombs. To 
permit German Emperors or American 
millionaires to answer categoricaily the 
question which the more modest Pilate 
handed on to his intellectual betters, is to 
set brute force in authority over mind. 

But, on the other hand, no university 
can retain the respect of mankind if its 
professors seek notoriety as cranks, and 
get it. A university must not only fear- 
lessly welcome new truths, but it must 
also critically sift alleged knowledge, and 
horde the accumulated treasure of 
science. The university must remember 
that a strong presumption of certitude 
has been established for some theories by 
exhaustive observation and research. It 
must understand the hazard of filling pro- 
fessorships with men who think that they 
are called to overturn the accepted con- 
clusions of the intellectual world, and to 
create a new order out of chaos. Before 
a university calls into its faculty a man 
of this type it should be very sure that he 
really is a man of genius, and not the 
pseudo-genius that Lombroso calls a 
“mattoid.” At least it should be sure 
that he has a thorough training in scien- 
tific or scholarly methods. The true 
scholar is always modest. He is never 
overconfident that his conclusions will 
prove to be revolutionary. He thinks 
twice before asserting that all mankind 
before him has been wrong. Above all, 
the genuine man of science or of scholar- 
ship is never a crusader. 

Far be it from us to suggest, much less 
to say, that men like Dr. Bemis, President 
Andrews and Professor Edward A. Ross 
are cranks or even “ mattoids.” On the 
contrary, every one of these men has 
made solid contributions to scientific 
knowledge. Every one of them deserves 
the respect of mankind. But they repre- 
sent a type of man who with scientific at- 
tainments combines a strong conviction 
that he has a mission to expose error or 
to preach a gospel. Such men present to 
university faculties and trustees extreme- 
ly difficult cases to deal with. The pos- 
sibilities of mistake are serious, and what- 
ever action is taken will certainly be dis- 
approved by some of the most intelligent 
and judicious minds in the community. 

The three men whose names we have 
mentioned have all been identified with 
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radical economic doctrines, and two of 
them with a doctrine which a majority of 
trained economists believe to. be not only 
harmful to the business world, but also 
scientifically erroneous. President An- 
drews and Dr. Ross have been prominent 
advocates of the free coinage of silver 
at an artificial ratio. Dr. Bemis, so far 
as we know, has never published any- 
thing on monetary or other economic 
questions that is questionable from the 
standpoint of scientific theory, but in his 
advocacy of the public ownership of pub- 
lic service utilities, such as water and gas 
plants, electric lighting plants, street rail- 
ways and so on, he has shown an absorp- 
tion in one idea that is more character- 
istic of the reformer than of the cautious 
university teacher. We think it probable 
that Dr. Bemis will ultimately be de- 
scribed as a man ahead of his time, rather 
than as unscientific. Nevertheless, it is 
a serious question whether, in view of 
the caution which is the noblest charac- 
teristic of true scholarship, it is desirable 
to have in university professorships men 
whose talents fit them for the important 
task of practical reform. Before enter- 
ing upon an academic life an educated 
man should decide which of two paths he 
will take. If he is strongly drawn to the 
university let him resolve to adhere to the 
tentative statements of science. If he 
feels that he must convert and reform, let 
him keep out of the university. 

And yet, the very cautiousness of true 
science makes the scientific mind as un- 
willing to suppress radically new teach- 
ing as to accept it without reservation. 
The spirit of true science is tolerant and 
catholic. It would be hard to find a sane 
scientific mind that would silence a uni- 
versity teacher. who had done acceptable 
work in his day just because some of his 
views had developed along lines of very 
doubtful scientific validity. In the uni- 
versity itself, if anywhere, errors will be 
exposed. Therefore, while we believe 
that universities should be cautious in 
calling men into their faculties, and as far 
as. possible should reject candidates 
whose innovating zeal is out of propor- 
tion to their thoroughness as investiga- 
tors, or to their critical caution as schol- 
ars, we cannot but think that far more 
evil than good must result from throwing 
out of university work any man who has 
once been regarded as a trustworthy 
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teacher for no better reason than the di- 
vergence of his views from those held by 
a majority of his colleagues and generally 
by educated men. 

In the caseof Dr. Ross the circumstances 
are apparently most discreditable to the 
Stanford University management. If re- 
ports are true Professor Ross’s resigna- 
tion has been demanded, not because of 
incapacity, nor even because of his advo- 
cacy of the free coinage of silver, but be- 
cause of his expression of views on the 
doctrine of evolution and on the question 
of Chinese immigration which were dis- 
pleasing to Mrs. Stanford. Our belief in 
freedom is so thoroughgoing that we are 
ready to defend Mrs. Stanford’s right to 
run an academic institution of her own if 
she wants to, and to amuse herself by 
working out therein any whim or prej- 
udice that may come into her head, but by 
the same freedom we must absolve edu- 
cated Americans from any obligation of 
precedent or of courtesy to dignify such 
an institutional gewgaw with the worthy 
name of university. 


s 
The Children We Have Been. 


THERE was a time when we thought 
the grasshoppers were old, a time when 
all our days passed like long, happy 
years; and the length of one short path 
that crossed a brook and held somewhere 
in its course the summit of a hill, was a 
long journey to take. We were the new 
heirs of creation then, not yet finished, 
and taking kindly to our original dust. If 
our sires were already looking forward 
to an inheritance beyond the grave, to us 
more particularly belonged the earth and 
the fullness thereof. We possessed the 
land and the sea. We diffused our own 
radiance, and the. very skies were blue 
for our sake. 

Having no enemies to forgive our 
prayers were short ; but our faith was ex- 
pansive. We believed everything and 
sighed for more. Somewhere in the 
cool green shadows were good spirits 
that we never saw, whose influence our 
little pagan souls confessed. We dealt 
in miracles and prophecies as sincerely as 
ever did a Hebrew prophet. A chirrup- 
ing cricket was the harbinger of fortune; 
if the leaves of a little whirlwind passed 
but once around our devoted heads we 
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were invincible; and should a butterfly 
chance to brush our cheek with its happy 
wings that was a token of joys to come. 
All things were to us the signs of bless- 
ings. 

Mentally we had the divine impulse. 
We were not inventive because we were 
creative. We could have made stars had 
there been a convenient heaven to lodge 
them in. There was gold beneath the 
green sward of our hillside; the beads 
around our necks were strands of pearls, 
And if we strutted through some mead- 
ow, changing the ranks of larkspur to 
brave knights and the daisies to fair la- 
dies, we ruled our realm with an “ even 
handed justice” that might have caused 
more substantial sovereigns to blush for 
shame. We never cried for other worlds 
to conquer, but climbed the intervening 
fence and extended our creation over our 
neighbor’s meadow. Not a bird flew 
above the crowns upon our heads (and in 
those days our heads were always 
crowned) but was changed to a ship 
upon our inland sea. Politically we be- 
longed to every era of civilization, and 
were barbarians to boot. We were cave 
dwellers who stormed sixteenth century 
castles, Roman centurions setting up 
modern republics. We were Don Quix- 
otes in valor, martyrs and fanatics in re- 
ligion. But at heart we were always 
communists, who understood the com- 
mon law of possession better than some 
latter day economists. 

Learning we had not, nor needed ; but 
we did have understanding. We were 
earth natives, with more than an inkling 
of what transpires in the mind of an ant, 
being not very far removed from it nor 
from the stars above our heads. Our 
inspirations gave us the advantage over 
facts and made us independent of the 
“ eternal fitness of things.” : 

Morally, we rejoiced in the sense of ir- 
responsibility as the angels do in Heaven. 
We had not congealed into our propor- 
tion of virtues and vices. Those fierce 
dragons, Right and Wrong, who do every 
man to death soon or late, had not then 
passed the gates of our Eden. There 
was no forbidden fruit, no deeds were 
evil, and the innocent lies we told were 
but flights to try the wings of our fancy. 
Our conscience was mere hearsay, an im- 
partation from our elders. For, while 
we had in us dim foreshadowings of im- 
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mortality, we were innocent pharisees 
then in ethical matters. All of life was 
a play, an acting of noble parts; and 
whether it was the role of pagan king or 
pious monk, we were equally sincere. Be- 
ing children, we knew not how serious 
the tragedy was to become later. 

Sympathy was our chief quality. Of 
that we had more than of what Elbert 
Hubbard calls “ poise.” A sparrow ly- 
ing dead in our path with crumpled wings 
could bring a gush of tears to eyes that 
a few years hence were to be dry and 
hard upon a field where men lay dying of 
gaping wounds. But at the time we took 
a solemn satisfaction in the sparrow’s 
funeral. We laid him in state, and 
passed before his bier bowed with ancient 
grief. And we buried him with his lit- 
tle dead breast turned pathetically up to 
the blue skies that he had loved. After- 
ward we spoke kindly of him, believing 
that he would sing for us in Paradise 
“some day ’—so firmly did we cherish 
every sweet and kindly hope. No one 
else believes so firmly as children do in 
the Resurrection, because to’ no one else 
does death appear so unnatural. 

Our sense of justice was elemental, 
and it was long before the Jungle Law 
of this world prevailed with our spirits 
—never, in fact, till we had left far be- 
hind the enchanted rainbow of childhood. 
Yet, even then we had our share of skep- 
ticism. While we believed so much that 
we did not see and could not know, we 
distrusted each other with primitive can- 
dor that we were obliged later on to put 
away with other childish things. We 
were as shrewd as men are in our com- 
mercial intercourses, driving hard bar- 
gains with each other in the matter of 
balls, June bugs and dead butterfly wings. 

We were religious bigots, clinging 
with unchristian fervor to our fathers’ 
creeds, and ready to die by these ances- 
tral ladders to Heaven. But nothing 
was so rare among us as a self-confessed 
and mortified sinner; for in those days 
our sins distinguished us more than our 
virtues did afterward. Besides, humil- 
ity was an unknown sentimentality with 
us. Our very pharisaism consisted in 
thanking our heavenly bodies that we 
were not as good as some were—prim, 
pale little faces that stared at us mourn- 
fully from the pages of our story books. 
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With what brimming eyes of compassion 
did we regard these little premature 
saints, who always died and went to 
Heaven—but after such harrowing sor- 
rows and awful chastenings! 

Finally, we belonged to the universal 
secret order of childhood, irrespective of 
race or station, an order so exclusive that 
Hans Andersen was the only man ever 
initiated, tho some think Homer would 
have been eligible, if there had been any 
children among the gods and heroes of 
his day. Those who have watched chil- 
dren, strangers to each other, going 
through the signs and equivalents of-be- 
coming acquainted, know that such an or- 
der does exist in the form of some child- 
ish telepathy. And tho we might, as a 
matter of precaution, confess our sins to 
a priest, the secrets of this divine order 
have never been divulged. To our fathers 
we may have confided a few worldly 
maxims, as a partridge flutters deceitful- 
ly before the hunter to conceal her brood, 
but we had our mental reservations, peo- 
pled with our own fairies and will-o’-the- 
wisps, and ruled over by our own gods, 
which were quite independent of any 
other gods in heaven or earth. And 
written above the door of our interior 
was this solemn injunction, “ Except Ye 
Become As Little Children Ye Cannot 
Enter Here!” But can a camel pass 
through the eye of a needle? or a sinful 
man enter the gates of Heaven? or a Sol- 
omon, with his “vanity of vanities” 
catch sight of that “immortal sea that 
brought us hither? ” 


s 
“When the Devil Was Sick.” 


TAMMANY—yes, Tammany—proposes 
to purify the city of New York. Croker 
—yes, Croker—has heard that vice flour- 
ishes here, that it is indeed protected; 
and he is surprised, indignant, and he de- 
clares that such conditions must stop. 


Why is he so aroused? He has heard of 
this before. The Lexow investigation 
made noise enough. He knew—he must 
have known—that the police protected 
vice. How is it that now he has so sud- 
denly awakened to the enormity of con- 
ditions that all the country knew? 

It is nothing but fright. “ When the 
Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would 
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be.” He has heard what is more than 
the mutterings of a coming storm. It is 
the crusade led by Bishop Potter that he 
fears. 

On Thursday of last week Bishop Pot- 
ter sent to the Mayor by messenger his 
letter on the protection of vice by the po- 
lice. It is a magnificent letter, out- 
spoken, yet restrained; plain, but not 
abusive. On that Thursday night Mr. 
Croker made his surprising address to 
his Tammany chiefs, telling them how 
pained he was to be told that vice was not 
restrained by the police in the neighbor- 
hood of a certain great Jewish charitable 
institution for children, and even that the 
police took money from disreputable 
houses as the price of their protection. 
Croker did not say anything about Bishop 
Potter’s letter; he would have us believe 
hehad not heard of it. The Mayor dated 
his answer the next day, and was careful 
to say that he had that day received it. 
That Croker had seen or heard of that 
letter is practically certain; at any rate, 
he knew what was coming after the elec- 
tion. Did he not know that in the di- 
ocesan convention the Bishop had called 
attention to the evil, and the clergyman 
in charge of the Pro-Cathedral had told 
the story of profane insults he had re- 
ceived from Captain Herlihy and In- 
spector Cross, when he, with another 
clergyman, had gone to the office of this 
captain of the police to obtain protection 
for the boys and girls who were com- 
pelled to live in the neighborhood? 
Croker knew that Bishop Potter for the 
Episcopalians, and Mr. Isidor Straus for 
the Jews, and with them Dr. Parkhurst’s 
society, and all the Christian and Jewish 
bodies in the city, were about to enter 
upon a vigorous campaign against his po- 
lice and his administration of the city, 
not at all in the interests of politics, but 
wholly of purity and decency. He knew 
that a municipal election was to occur in 
a year, and then the people would utter 
their voice, and that his rule was likely 
to be overthrown. Hence these fears. 
And so he appointed his committee of 
Tammany leaders to investigate and put 
a stop to such evils, if they exist. With 
a great show of indignation he spoke. He 
wished it believed that he was in earnest. 
He had “never taken a dishonest dol- 
lar,” and he did not believe that Tam- 
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many had; if the police had done so it 
must be stopped. He talked vigorously 
enough to disturb some of his men, and 
Captain Herlihy and his inspector seem 
really afraid. They are likely to be made 
scapegoats. Having said his say and 
appointed his committee, Croker has gone 
to Carlsbad, leaving behind him the co- 
lossally impudent joke that if there be 
flaunting vice in New York it is the fault 
of Dr. Parkhurst ! 

In his letter the Bishop charges the po- 
lice with “ such a virtual safeguarding of 
vice” as “ is a burning shame to any de- 
cent and civilized community, and an in- 
tolerable outrage.” In the name of young 
girls and their mothers, he protests to the 
Mayor “ against a condition of things in 
which vice is not only tolerated but 
shielded and encouraged by those whose 
sworn duty it is to relieve and discour- 
age it.” Instead of their doing this duty 
he charges a “ base complicity of the po- 
lice of New York with the lowest form of 
vice and crime;” and he appeals person- 
ally to the Mayor to save the youth of 
these infected districts, who are in a very 
real way committed to his charge, “ from 
a living hell, defiling, deadly, damning, 
to which the criminal supineness of the 
constituted authorities, set for the de- 
fense of decency and good order, threat- 
ens to doom them.” The Bishop ends 
his letter with an impressive appeal to 
the Mayor. The letter is one of the 
most admirable ever written, and it im- 
pressed the Mayor. His answer to the 
Bishop and his other letters to the Police 
Commissioners and to the District-Attor- 
ney on the subject leave nothing to be 
desired, except real action. 

Something will be done. We doubt 
not that Captain Herlihy and Inspector 
Cross will be punished. But that is very 
little. We expect very little of a city gov- 
ernment controlled by Tammany. You 
can set a thief now and then to catch a 
thief, but not a company of thieves to 
maintain public virtue. Bishop Potter 
will not go to Croker’s committee for 
help. But those who really wish the evil 
conditions reformed, Christian and Jew, 
should join hands in this crusade, and la- 
ter in a united effort to wrest the rule of 
the city from Tammany and put citizens 
in authority who really desire to break 
the partnership with vice. 
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= We have said with others 
Reductiva of that the representation in 
Congress of those States 
that restrict the suffrage ought to be re- 
duced accordingly, but we have not been 
hopeful that it would be done; for there 


Representation 


-are no census statistics on which this next 
-session of Congress could make the ap- 
_ portionment. 
\Clause in these laws; no census can tell 
‘us how many illiterates are admitted to 


Take the Grandfather 


tthe ballot under that rule. _ Illiterates 
who have come, or their parents, into this 
country since 1865 will be excluded under 
the rule; but who knows how many they 
are? ‘Take the clause which allows il- 
literates to vote who can understand a 
section of the Constitution when read to 
them; what possible census could tell 
how many whites and how many blacks 
could thus be excluded? We fear we 
shall have to endure the injustice until 
the people of the States correct it, as they 
will. If they do not the progress of edu- 
cation will even up things. : 


Ra 


The Colorado A colored boy, sixteen 
Lynching years old, at Limon, 
Col., assaulted and mur- 

dered an eleven-year-old white girl. 
Probably he was guilty, because it is re- 
ported that he made a confession; but his 
guilt will never be proved in the way pro- 
vided by law; for after he had been ar- 
rested he was taken by violence from the 
hands of the officers of law, on a railroad 
train, and was tied to a stake and burned 
to death by a crowd of some four hun- 
dred men, who took no pains to conceal 
their identity, and the father of the girl 
applied a match to the wood. So far as 
we know this is the first case in which this 
barbarous method of lynching by burn- 
ing at the stake was ever inflicted in any 
of our Northern States. The crime was 
a terrible one, and there have been a mul- 
titude of such cases. Credible report 
charges hundreds or thousands of such 
crimes to the Russian and French sol- 
diers in China. But the inexpressible 
disgrace of this barbarous rebellion 
against law will long cling to the State of 
Colorado. There was not the slightest 
danger that justice would not be ren- 
dered. It was a lawless and bloodthirsty 
desire to inflict vengeance which led to 
the deed. And the worst of it is that, as 


in similar cases further south, there does 
not appear to be the least likelihood that 
any one will be punished, altho public 
meetings in Denver denounce it in the 
face of the Governor. We fear we have 
here an evil growing in the North, while 
some genuine efforts are making to put 
an end to it in the South. Of course the 
color prejudice appears in it. If the boy 
had been white we have little idea that he 
would have been burned to death; prob- 
ably the law would have taken its course. 


ad 


The co-operative telephone 
system established at Grand 
Rapids, Wis., should be 
brought to the attention of the public. It 
seems that the city has enjoyed a service 
that is not only efficient but remarkably 
cheap. The company was organized in 
1896 with a capital of $5,000 divided into 
shares of $60 each. Any person could 
become a member of the combination by 
subscribing for one or more shares and 
by leasing one telephone for each share 
of stock. The company was thus to be 
controlled by the telephone renters and 
for their sole benefit. A writer in the 
current issue of The Municipality says 
the company now rents 300 telephones 
and has increased its capital stock to 
$10,000. The rents are uniform, being 
established at first at $2.50 per month for 
business houses and $1.50 for residences, 
and after six months a dividend of one 
per cent. a month was declared. After 
eighteen months the rates were reduced 
to $2.25 and $1.00, and the dividends 
were increased to 1% per cent. a month. 
The net cost of service to each of the rent- 
ing stockholders shows a cost of $24 a 
year for business houses and $7 per year 
for residences. Let any town having a 
service on the non-co-operative basis 
come forward with a better showing than 
this. Next to actual municipal owner- 
ship and operation, private co-operative 
telephone companies would seem to be 
easily the best. 


Co-operative 
Telephones 


A few weeks ago the 
Amherst College fresh- 
men and sophomores had a “ rush ” and 
one of their number was so seriously 
injured that it was feared he might not 
live. The next morning President Har-- 
ris gave the students one of his quiet, un- 


Cane Rushes 
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impassioned talks, and they voted after- 
ward that the custom should cease and 
something else less dangerous take its 
place. Last week they had a cane rush 
between classes at the Institute of Tech- 
nology at Boston, and one young man at 
the bottom of the heap was crushed and 
suffocated to death. It was a very sad 
event for the whole body of students and 
for the new president, Dr. Pritchett. We 
do not condemn contests between col- 
~ leges or classes, but if they are such as to 
endanger life they should be abolished. 
There are many other ways of deciding 
superiority besides setting two or three 
hundred men to pounding and fighting 
and tumbling on each other. If we re- 
member, they did this thing better in the 
old classic times. If these boys will read 
their Homer or their Virgil they will find 
that in the older times skill and strength 
were tested in less rough-and-tumble 
ways. Champions were selected in run- 
ning, boxing, wrestling and other games 
and decisions made in a more decent man- 
ner. Let us return to our classics. Yale 
has done so already. 
Js 


The interest taken in the subject of 
Civil Service reform by the Women’s 
Clubs is shown by the papers and reports 
that have been read at the recent conven- 
tions of the State Federations which 
these clubs have organized. Among 
these have been the report of Miss Per- 
kins at the Amherst meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation, and the paper read 
by Mrs. George McAneny at last week’s 
convention of the New York Federation 
in Albany: We are very glad to see that 
the question is taking a prominent place 
in the list of subjects considered and dis- 
cussed by these organizations, for the in- 
fluence of the Women’s Clubs cannot fail 
to have much weight in the good work of 
preserving all that has been won in the 
cause of this important reform, and of 
extending the merit system to the places 
where it has not been established. 

st 

Bishop H. Turner, of the African Meth- 
odist Church, the apostle of negro emi- 
gration to Africa, has published a varia- 
tion of “ America,” which begins: 

‘ “My country, ’tis of thee, 


Dear land of Africa, 
Of thee I sing.” 


It runs along pretty fairly, so long as it 
follows somewhat closely the original 
version. But Pegasus gets the better of 
the Bishop in the last verse, which reads: 


“ When all thy slanderous ghouls, 
In the bosom of Sheol, 


Forgotten lie, 
Thy monumental name shall live, 
And suns thy royal brow shall gild, 
Upheaved to heaven high, 
O’er toppling thrones.” 
st 


The “Chicago Irish-American Am- 
bulance Corps” is back from Boer land, 
apparently very proud that they had 
proved themselves perjurers. Before 
going each one had made affidavit that 
they were going to South Africa solely 
as ambulance men, and not to fight. They 
deceived Clara Barton, who gave them a 
Red Cross flag. As soon as they got there 
they enlisted as Boer soldiers, and now 
they are féted and feasted by their admir- 
ers. They deserve the contempt of hon- 
est men. “ 


We hope the report is true that with the 
consent of both Governments the ques- 
tion of the Alaskan boundary is to be 
withdrawn from the list of controversies 
submitted to the Anglo-American High 
Joint Commission, and that the Commis- 
sion will soon resume its work. An 
agreement with respect to all, or nearly 
all, of the other pending questions can 
easily be reached, if this great obstacle be 
removed. 

s 


There are bits of worthless driftwood 
on the crest of every beneficent flood. At 
last Addicks expects to go to the Senate 
from Delaware. If it be true that he 
can be defeated only by giving to a Dem- 
ocrat one of the two senatorial vacancies 
now to be filled, we do not see why this is 
not a reasonable solution of the problem, 
provided that the Democrat shall be a 
supporter of the gold standard. 

& 

One would think that even the anar- 
chists might forgive Andrew Carnegie 
for his wealth, considering what he does 
with it. The technological side of edu- 
cation has another boost in the magnifi- 
cent gift announced by Mr. Carnegie of 
as many millions as may be needed to 
establish an institution of this sort in 
Pittsburgh. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Market for Securities. 


On the Stock Exchange the market 
continued broad and strong throughout 
last week, with very little reaction. In 
the preceding week of four and one-half 
days the transactions recorded on the 
tape amounted to 5,332,161 shares and 
$18,106,000 in bonds. Last week the 
total rose to 6,666,805 shares, with $21,- 
580,000 in bonds, the record having been 
broken on Monday, when nearly 1,700,000 
shares were reported on the tape, while 
it is probable that 500,000 more were 
sold. At the end of the week the average 
of the prices of sixty railroad stocks was 
at the highest point reached in eighteen 
years. The net gains of the leading act- 
ive stocks last week and the week pre- 
ceding are shown below: 

Net gain Net gain 
week last 
before last. week. 
American Steel and Wire 


American Sugar 
American Tin Plate. .. .........---.. 


Atchison Common 
Baltimore and Ohio 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Chicago, B. & Q 
Chicago, M. & St. Paul 
Chicago, R. I. & Pac 
Consolidated Gas 


Metropolitan Street Railway 

Missouri Pacific 

National Steel 

New York Central............ pheewd cies’ 
Northern Pacific ........... 


Southesn Pacific.............2008 ingots 
Tenn. C. & I.......2.. pivcecessdecdestese 11% 
Union Pacific 


The close on Saturday, the toth, was 
firm and active, and therefore it was not 
surprising that the market should be ex- 
cited at the opening on Monday. There 
were large realizing sales, but the de- 
mand prevented a decline. On Tuesday, 
however, there was a slight and healthy 
reaction, and a close at nearly the lowest 
figures of the day was followed by an 
irregular market on Wednesday, when 
the sales fell below 1,000,000 shares. 
There were general gains, however, on 
Wednesday and also on Thursday, the 
chief element of strength being the con- 


tinued buying for investment. A large 
number of shares have been taken out of 
the market and stored away. On Friday 
there was a great volume of trading, the 
transactions amounting to 1,219,000 
shares. The upward movement contin- 
ued on Saturday, when the market was 
noticeably strong, and 823,000 shares 
were sold in the two hours. 

This advance in the price of securities 
is accompanied by renewed industrial 
activity. Contracts which were delayed 
until after the election are now being 
closed in many great industries; orders 
for more than 200,000 tons of steel were 
placed in Pittsburg last week. Many 
mills that were running on reduced time. 
are now on full time. Large sums are 
now to be invested in the enlargement 
of manufacturing plants; for example, 
$9,000,000 is thus to be expended in Mil- 
waukee, two-thirds of it by three cor- 
porations. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company ordered 5,400 freight cars last 
week. Bank clearings for the week 
showed a gain of 50 per cent. over those 
of the week before. These are some of 
the indications of the prevailing convic- 
tion that the foundations of industry and 
commerce are now firm enough and broad 
enough to sustain a large volume of prof- 
itable business for a long time to come. 
There is some danger, of course, on the 
Stock Exchange, as in all such periods of 
great transactions with a rising market, 
that speculation will carry the upward 
movement too far; but up to the end of 
last week the eucane* had a healthy tone. 


Notice is given by J. Pierpont 
Morgan and the other voting trustees of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Company 
that certificates of Northern Pacific 
stock will be delivered in exchange for 
stock trust certificates on and after Jan- 
uary 2d, and up to November Ist, 1901, 
by their agents, J. P. Morgan & Co., in 
this city, and the Deutsche Bank, in Ber- 
lin. 

....Dividends announced: 

American Cotton Oil Company (common), 
3% per cent., payable December Ist. 

American Cotton Oil Company (preferred), 
3 per cent., payable December Ist. 

American Express Company, $3.00 per share, 
payable January 2d. 

National Salt Company, common, 1% per 
cent., payable December Ist. 
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INSURANCE. 


Life Insurance—Its Service and Its Leadership. 
By Darwin P. Kingsley, 


Tuirp VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE New York Lire INsuRANcE Company. 


LiFe insurance as it first took form 
was a prophecy of the day when man’s 
outlook would be as wide as the world; 
it was the expression of an idea that was 
peaceable, unselfish and wise, yet having 
withal a militant side. 

Under certain great leaders this be- 
neficent idea not only prophesied, but 
fought. It preached the doctrine of hu- 
man fraternity, and at the same time vig- 
orously attacked the prejudices, the vices 
and the provincialisms that scatter and 
embitter men and retard progress. 

With the beginning of the twentieth 
century the period of prophecy draws 
to a close, and the militant period, the 
time of command and leadership, begins. 

Earlier than the middle of the nine- 
teenth century there was little place in 
the world even for its voice of proph- 
ecy. Man and his ideas, man and 
his hopes, man and his conception of the 
world, was still too provincial, too su- 
perstitious and too small. Something 
like fifty years ago man really began to 
assume mastery over the earth. Before 
that he looked at the confines of a single 
State as we now look at the entire world; 
he regarded the world as we now regard 
the solar system. Within two genera- 
tions the world has so shrunk—or rather 
man has so expanded—that the myster- 
ies, the superstitions, the fears and the 
enmities of earlier days have measurably 
vanished. The monsters that lived be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules have all 
been slain; the passage to India has been 
discovered. At last man has, intelli- 
gently, physical dominion over the earth. 

Splendid as all this is from a material 
standpoint, it represents only the begin- 
ning of things for life insurance. Free 
intercourse between nations, interna- 
tional honor of the highest type in com- 
mercial affairs, power of almost instan- 
taneous communication between all parts 
of the world—all these are necessary pre- 
liminaries, but all these are chiefly phys- 
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ical, and the best part of the great con- 
quest which life insurance shall some day 
record will be its moral achievements. 
The marvelous physical conquest of the 
earth by man during the past fifty years 
has completely outstripped his moral and 
mental progress during the same period. 
A moral idea generates slowly; physical 
revolution may come in a day. For ex- 
ample, steam and electricity have within 
our generation almost literally. repro- 
duced the wonder of the old Greek myth, 
in that like Minerva they have sprung 
into being full armed. Their accom- 
plishments have been so tremendous and 
so rapid that the world hasn’t had time 
to readjust itself to the new conditions 
and to consider their true significance. As 
yet these new forces have chiefly wrought 
physical and not mental or moral 
changes. Where prejudice or fear ex- 
isted they have not much lessened either. 
They have brought all the world face to 
face; but whether this action has tended 
immediately to decrease human suffer- 
ing, to decrease the probabilities of war, 
or to increase them is a question. Of 
themselves they have not reformed (and 
probably will not) a condition that has 
existed from the time when man first 
took up his struggle for existence. From 
the beginning man’s conflict with nature, 
with wild beasts and with disease was 
not so fierce as his conflict with other 
men. Steam and electricity have per- 
haps intensified that condition. Every 
step in human progress, every gain in 
physical power, every improvement in 
moral outlook, every institution erected 
(each achieved at a cost of untold suffer- 
ing), has become in time a citadel to be 
battered down with fresh loss and new 
suffering, in order that better conditions, 
a wider moral outlook and more benefi- 
cent institutions might come into being. 
No page of human history is yet written 
which tells of material progress without 
attendant destruction of human life, or, 
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at best, without setting man against man 
in bitter feud sooner or later. Slings and 
bows and arrows and knives have yield- 
ed to steel-clad ships and Mauser rifles, 
but the fight goes on—indeed, goes on to 
more deadly purpose. To believe that a 
radical change in these conditions will 
not some day be brought about is to de- 
spair of the future of the human race. 
The conditions for that change are prob- 
ably close at hand. We are, however, 
still drunk with the glory of the physical 
conquest of nature; we are yet thrilling 
with the sense of power that comes from 
thinking of the earth as entirely within 
our comprehension, of realizing that our 
knowledge not only grips it in our palm, 
but goes out intelligently into the vast 
spaces that surround it. This ecstasy 
will pass; a soberer condition of mind 
will follow. We shall recognize finally 
that all this is a means to an end only. 

With the beginning of this condition 
of mind the period of prophecy in life 
insurance will pass away, the period of its 
more serious work will begin. That work 
with relation to the material and moral 
governance of the world will not be unilke 
the unwelcome doctrine laid down in 
spiritual matters two thousand years ago. 
Then the idea that salvation was not for a 
few chosen people, but for all mankind, 
was so unwelcome that it could only be 
adequately put down by the scenes on 
Calvary. Life insurance is about’to pass 
out of that portion of its history in which 
it has struggled and pleaded. It, too, has 
been pleading for an unwelcome doctrine ; 
the doctrine that, in spite of race and re- 
ligious hatreds, in spite of color, climate 
or the ambition of so-called statesmen, 
man has no natural reason to hate his fel- 
low-man ; on the contrary, he has a com- 
munity of interest with all other men. 
This doctrine has not been welcome to the 
vicious, to the intemperate, to the im- 
provident. It has not been too welcome 
to those who try by appeals to national 
pride to fan the flame of hate against 
other men called “ foreigners.” 

Life insurance in its period of plead- 
ing has had enemies within, too, as well 
as foes without. The force of its doc- 
trine has not infrequently been weakened 
by the action of those of its household- 
men who professed its faith, but under- 
stood not its doctrine ; men who failed ut- 
terly to comprehend its scope; men who 


desired a “ little ” world and small things ; 
men who have carped at and criticised 
those who believed in a broader theory. 
So-called servants of our faith have fore- 
told disaster to those who undertook to 
preach the Gospel of universal prudence ; 
they have even appealed to the prejudices 
that tend to make all men reactionaries. 
But against foes within and enemies with- 
out life insurance has been spreading 
over the earth like the coming of the light 
of a new day. It has gathered its ar- 
mies from beyond every sea, but chiefly 
from wherever the Anglo-Saxon dwells. 
Life insurance to-day is the very spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon race; its methods are 
masterful; it seeks to meet and mingle 
with all men; it learns and it teaches ; but 
chiefly, it has an ideal, for which it stren- 
uously labors. Like the Anglo-Saxon 
race, life insurance has not waited for 
the times to come right. It has forced 
the hand of Time; it has called into use 
the best organizing ability, the broadest 
courage, the best business methods; it has 
grown more and more insistent, more 
and more militant, more and more dom- 
inant, more and more successful and use- 
ful; it has taught men how to link to- 
gether not only the strength of individ- 
uals, but the immeasurable strength of 
generations, and in preaching that gos- 
pel it has come in itself to illustrate the 
power which it taught men to use. The 
very law which made men better when 
they insured their lives has made life in- 
surance mighty with the lapse of years. 
We have heretofore thought almost ex- 
clusively of its moral and beneficent side ; 
hereafter we shall think more of what we 
may call its physical side, of the enor- 
mous force which it will be compelled 
(whether it would or not) hereafter to 
exercise in the affairs of men. 

It has come to be an axiom in war that 
the nation wins which has the longest 
purse. No group of men on earth to- 
day, organized for an industrial purpose, 
or organized for a civic purpose, has be- 
hind it dedicated to a single use such vast 
accumulations of wealth as have they who 
make up the army of the insured. 

The most impressive thing in the world 
at the dawn of the twentieth century of 
Christian civilization is the vast strength 
of the forces that are ready to make its 
history. In no previous century of this 
era, or of any era, has there been such 
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organized power, such.command over the 
forces of nature, such centralization of 
men. Among all the forces that will 
enter into the contests of this new and 
great arena there is no moral force to 
compare with life insurance; and from a 
physical standpoint, which of all the 
giants of the new century will dare to 
measure strength with this Hercules? 

The power of life insurance, both 
morally and physically, is unlike the 
power of any other institution ever erect- 
ed by mortal hands. No progressive 
condition can menace it; no advance in 
humanity can bring about its destruc- 
tion. In the coming century there will 
be fighting on many fields; there will be 
a vast sacrifice of human life, an untold 
waste of human effort. Civic organiza- 
tions that in other days led the world to 
a higher level will in turn be crushed 
and destroyed, because new forces and 
new and better men demand a. better 
State and better governments. Religions 
will clash, and the old war between 
science and revealed truth will go mer- 
rily on. 

Without destroying any good thing 
now existing, without halting or imped- 
ing the advancement of any new truth, 
without waste, life insurance will go on. 

Only degeneration in the moral fiber 
of the world can shrink its beneficence 
and paralyze its aggressive strength. 

In the light of the glorious picture 
which the world presents as the old cen- 
tury closes, who shall prophesy reaction 
in the new century? Progress is in the 
very air we breathe. Fear is fleeing 
away. As fear and superstition and 
hate and prejudice against“ foreigners ” 
and all kinds of provincialism grow less, 
the leadership of life insurance will be- 
come more pronounced. 

Life insurance is a strong city and a 
sword of fire. It holds in a vast citadel 
of conservatism the ambitions and the 
hopes that run through the notes of every 
wedding march, and that cluster about 
every cradle. It has, too, in its treasure 
house securely locked the commercial 
faith of men, of cities, of States, and of 
nations. 

Its doctrine compelled it to preach and 
prophesy ‘in the nineteenth century, its 
power and place will compel it to lead in 
the twentieth century. 


The: Independent 


Pebbles. 


A Recerpreo Bitt—William McKinley.— 
Yale Record. 


J ones: “Doctor, can a man live on pre- 
serves?” Doctor: “Canton ginger.”—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 


.-Is there anything much homelier than 
the average family group in a photograph?— 
dtchison Globe. 

.... The dogs of war are growling in the 
East.” ‘“ Yes, they're after Chinese rats.”— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.-Gillig missed his pocketbook the other 
morning and at once advertised for it. When 
he returned home in the evening he found it in 
the pocket of his other trousers. “ Mein 
cracious!” he said. “ But it pays to adver- 
tise.” —E-rchange. 


. Of all things it is difficult to say a new 
thing in a speech of compliment, but in his own 
inimitable and graceful way Colonel Higgin- 
son achieved it in concluding an address at the 
Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, in which he 
had voiced so clearly his anti-Imperialist idea 
that it was declared that every one agreed with 
his concluding words and with nothing else 
he said. He ended with the remark that, how- 
ever his hearers might differ in their political 
views, they would all be one in their feelings 
as they left their genial host, in the words of 
Lowell’s one inimitable Yankee lyric: 

* All kin’ 0’ Smiley roun’ the lips, 

An’ teary roun’ the lashes.” 

“ We heard you whaling your boy in the 
woodshed last night,” said the spokesman of 
the party. “ Yes,” replied the indignant par- 
ent, “the youngster played hookey from 
school, ate up two jars of his mother’s jam, 
tumbled his little sister out of her high chair 
and tried to build a bonfire in the barn.” “No 
matter,” returned the spokesman. “ It is gov- 
ernment without the consent of the governed, 
and we cannot permit it.” ‘“ Besides that,” 
went on the indignant parent, “ he broke three 
windows in your basement.” ‘“ What!” cried 
the spokesman, “is he the boy who did that? 
Why, he ought to be licked within an inch of 
his life! I’d like to have the handling of him 
for a day or so, and I’d teach him to behave 
himself.”—Chicago Post. 

..When we had climbed to the top of the 
mountain, we observed an old man sitting on a 
rock with a pair of field glasses in his hands. 
Every now and then he would look earnestly 
through them and then whoop continuously 
for a time with a vigor astonishing, consider- 
ing his age. For a time we observed him from 
a respectful distance, till finally, being natural- 
ly curious, I went.upetohim. “ Why,’ I asked, 
“do you rubber that way and then yell so 
loud?” He turned and eyed me calmly, with 
a dignity which could have been born of noth- 
ing but a great responsibility. “Tf you talk 
to me,” he said gravely, “ you'll take my at- 
tention and I’ll lose my job. I, sir, am the 
Echo at the Mountain House down yonder.” 
At this point it became necessary for him to 
howl again, and I retired much impressed.— 
Princeton Tiger. 





